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All Aboard For California 


OCIAL economy exhibits—industry, health, charities and cor- 

rections—are scattered all through the beautiful buildings of 

the San Francisco exposition. At every turn is some striking re- 

minder of how life is lived and work done in America, and of 
the better way ahead. 


T the San Diego exposition there has been greater speciali- 

zation. The most challenging exhibits are of the evolution 

of man—particularly the chipped remnants of the old life in the 

Southwest which would have looked upon Leif Ericson as a pre- 
sumptuous modern. 
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The GIST of IT— 


ALTHOUGH California is not dragged 
back with the kinds and amount of 

child labor found in the industrial states, it 

needs to brace up its street-trading law. 

Two successful conferences on the coast. 

Page 259. 

ERNEST P. BICKNELL’s account of how 
the American Red Cross unit in Servia 


behaved when it suddenly found itself be- 
tween two armies. Page 259. 


THE Children’s Bureau has made a sur- ; 


vey of mental defect in the District 
Page 264. 


Ae its biennial convention last week the 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League did a large amount of serious busi- 
ness under cover of a contagious and un- 
failing good nature. Page 262. 


ITH a better law to work under and 
socially-minded men at the helm, the 
federal departments at Washington found 
they could be a real factor in distributing 
labor where it is needed. What has been 
accomplished and the plans ahead told by 
Louis F. Post. Page 270. 


PEACE day was widely observed in the 
schools. Page 262. 


MR. AERY’S report of how Louisiana 

welcomed Booker T. Washington’s 
big party of circuit riders and the meaning 
of it in good will among men in ‘the far 
South. Page 266. 


APPLY ING efficiency tests to the hospitals 

of the country—an institutional invest- 
ment of a billion and a half dollars with a 
maintenance cost of $250,000,000. Page 263. 


EW YORK CITY’S Health Department, 
which has been strong enough to low- 
er the death-rate and flexible enough to 
reduce overcrowding in street-cars, has an- 
nounced an official campaign against drink. 
Commissioner Goldwater says “it is no use 
for us to go on fighting disease and crime 
if we don’t do something to abolish the 
chief factor in causation.” 


THE most hotly contested point in the 

wage arbitration between the western 
railroads and their men was the “productive 
efficiency” of labor—the relation of wages 
to revenue. Page 264. 


S a result of the winter’s struggle with 
unemployment, Boston is drafting a 
bill to provide unemployment insurance to 
deal with this’ crying social evil. Page 265. 
HE California Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Housing has rendered its first 
annual report, dealing chiefly with labor 
camps. Page 265. 


NEW England has set out to fight cancer, 
spurred on by the census showing that 

no other group of states has so high a 

death-rate from this disease. Page 264. 


AMERICANIZATION Day on July 4 for 

new-made citizens from other lands, 
proposed a fortnight ago by Frederic C. 
Howe, has been adopted with enthusiasm all 
over the country. Page 261. 


of Columbia. 
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ATCHING CHILD LABOR 
YOUNG 


“THE CHILDREN won't suffer any 
-e after this, will they?” said a small 
yr after the child labor pageant given 
the eleventh annual conference on 
id labor in San Francisco on May 28. 
ile this pageant, written by Mrs. 
orge Hough Perry and staged on the 
osition grounds, may not have justi- 
d in the minds of adults the optim- 
of the child, it did strike the note 
hopefulness that prevailed throughout 
f meetings and it demonstrated the 
famunity’s interest in the conference. 
\n appeal to the West to prohibit 
Ild labor before it has a foothold there 
is the main theme of the addresses. 
hd if the West’s interest in the confer- 
Ie is indicative of its response to the 
peal, there will be little chance in the 
ture for child labor west of the Mis- 
Sippl. 

A session devoted to the proposed na- 
al children’s charter brought forth 
w testimony as to the need of co-op- 
itive, constructive effort in child wel- 
re work. Congressmen Kent and 
nowland of California discussed the 
deral child labor bill and its chances 
r passage in the next Congress. 
iley H. Swift, of North Carolina, had 
disheartening subject for his address, 
1e Struggle in the South, but he too 
unded a note of hope in his belief that 
deral regulation will solve the prob- 
n of the backward states. 

But Felix Adler of New York, chair- 
an of the National Child Labor Com- 
ittee, touched the heart of the matter 
nen he pointed out that child labor 
ss always been a by-product of the 
ange from an agricultural to an in- 
istrial community. By the law of re- 
rrence it has appeared in every part 
the world going through that change. 
appeared in England and our eastern 
ates during such a time of change; it 
now at its height in the South during 
similar change; and it will appear in 
e West unless it is forestalled, Dr. Ad- 
r said. The West, realizing the nation- 
significance of wasted childhood and 
e community’s responsibility toward 
ch individual child, can prevnt the re- 
irrence of child labor there if it will. 
The specific needs in local legislation 
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were considered at a meeting when 
workers in the San Francisco Juvenile 
Protective Association, the school board 
of San Francisco, the Juvenile Court and 
the Columbia Park Boys’ Club spoke. At 
the same meeting Lewis W. Hine of 
the National Child Labor Committee re- 
ported on his investigation of street 
trades in California. He showed that 
conditions surrounding newsboys and 
messengers are no different from those 
in the East and that California, which 
has just established a ten-year age limit 
for boys and eighteen for girls in street 
work, needs a more stringent street 
trades law. 

Immediately preceding the San Fran- 
cisco meetings a one-day’s conference of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
with the Southern California Child 
Labor Committee was held in Los 
Angeles. This meeting, like the larger 
one in San Francisco, was well attend- 
ed and was marked by the same spirit 
of co-operation and optimism. 


‘THE Rochester Chamber of Com- 

merce has issued the second re- 
port of its efforts to “banish the 
smoke shroud.” The smoke nuisance 
until recently cost the city more than 
a million dollars a year. The pamph- 
let reports experiments in other coun- 
tries and lists the Rochester firms 
using especially successful devices for 
smoke abatement. 
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HE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
UNDER FIRE IN SERVIA 


From Ernest P. BICcKNELL, na- 
tional director of the American Red 
Cross, who is in Europe as a member of 
the Rockefeller Foundation War Relief 
Commission, has come a vivid picture of 
the scene among American doctors and 
nurses when Belgrade was taken by the 
Austrians and retaken by the Servians. 
At last accounts (late in May) Mr. 


Bicknell was in Rumania, having just re- 


turned from Petrograd, where he went 
to buy grain for Poland. His narrative 
follows: 


“At . Belgrade, where our Servian 
unit number 1 was installed, conditions 
for work were much better. The unit 
was placed in charge of a large and fair- 
ly modern military hospital and the doc- 
tors and nurses were provided with liv- 
ing quarters which enabled them to exist 
in reasonable comfort and to guard their 
own health. As it happened, Belgrade 
became the center of a great deal of ex- 
tremely fierce fighting, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross hospital found itself in 
the center of a tremendous battle. 

“Shells by the score went screaming 
and whistling through the air above the 
hospital buildings with shrapnel bursting 
all about. One can imagine the. intense 
strain through which the nurses and 
doctors must have passed during the 
hours through which the battle con- 
tinued. All were instructed to remain 
closely indoors, and with an exhibition 
of restraint and courage of which we 
may well be proud, our American nurses 
and doctors continued in the discharge 
of their duties, going about the wards 
and looking after the needs of their pa- 
tients. A volunteer nurse, a young 
Servian woman, ventured into the 
grounds while the battle continued and 
was struck and severely wounded by a 
fragment of a bursting shell. Happily, 
however; her wound was not fatal. 

“After the battle another period of 
anxiety and stress followed because the 
Servian army was obliged to retreat and 
Belgrade fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious Austrian troops. Dr. Ryan, head 
of the unit, and his doctors and nurses 
remained at the post of duty, refusing 
to flee to the interior with the frightened 
population, although strongly urged to 
do so. One can imagine the suspense 
with which the little force remaining in 
the hospital must have awaited the com- 
ing of the victorious army. 
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“It is a pleasure to be able to say, 
however, that the incoming Austrian 
forces treated our American mission 
with the greatest courtesy and consider- 
ation. Wounded Austrian soldiers be- 
gan at once to pour into the hospital and 
were placed in beds alongside of the 
wounded Servians who remained when 
the Servian army retreated. 

“The influx of wounded men, follow- 
ing the battle, was so great that it quick- 
ly became totally impcssible to care for 
all. In one day 3,000 wounded men were 
brought to the hospitai. They were laid 
upon the floors, in the corridors, and 
upon the ground outside the buildings. 

“Although the doctors and nurses 
worked day and night it was physically 
impossible even to examine the wounds 
of many. Dr. Ryan thereupon request- 
ed the commander-in-chief of the Aus- 
trian forces to undertake the removal of 
many of the wounded men across the 
rivers Danube and Save, which separate 
Servia and Austria, and to convey them 
into the interior of Austria for treat- 
ment. The Austrian commander readily 
complied and in a few days the situation 
was greatly improved. 

“During the two weeks in which the 
Austrian forces remained in possession 
of Belgrade, Dr. Ryan and his staff of 
doctors and nurses not only endeared 
themselves to the Austrian authorities 
but also strongly protected the interests 
of the Servians who had been left in 
their care. On withdrawing from Bel- 
grade the Servian military authorities 
had placed under Dr. Ryan’s care all the 
hospitals in Belgrade. So well did he 
guard these institutions, as well as many 
Servian interests which professionally 
scarcely fell within his jurisdiction, that 
he has become a popular hero in Servia 
and the King has given him a decora- 
tion which is said to be the highest ever 
conferred on a physician in Servia, 
either native or foreign. After the Aus- 
trian army had retired and the Servian 
forces had again taken possession of Bel- 
grade, Dr. Ryan was requested to retain 
control of all the hospitals in the city 
with a capacity of about 3,000 patients. 

“A fact in which every friend of the 
American Red Cross may find the keen- 
est satisfaction is that our doctors and 
nurses have been equal to every emer- 
gency in which they have found them- 
selves and whether they have been 
placed in comfortable surroundings or 
otherwise they have all found it neces- 
sary to meet many difficult and perplex- 
ing conditions. It is, I take it, not easy 
for our people at home, no matter how 
carefully they read the stories of the 
war, to form a just idea of the complete 
uprooting of everything which makes 
for orderly, normal and secure existence 
in the countries engaged in war. Every 
resource of all the great powers of 
Europe is strained to the breaking-point 
in one gigantic effort to kill men, de- 
stroy property, and to make life abso- 
lutely intolerable. Every other interest, 
social, educational, religious and com- 
mercial is completely subordinated to 
this one awful purpose. é 

“Plans are just now maturing for the 
establishment of a Commission for Re- 
lief in Poland similar in form of organi- 
zation and in purpose to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. The Commission 


for Relief in Poland is being organized 
by the War Relief: Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. It will be a 
strictly neutral agency, managed and 
directed by Americans under the chair- 
manship of James W. Gerard, American 
ambassador in Germany. The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation will assume all the ad- 
ministrative expenses of conducting and 
maintaining the Commission for Relief 
in Poland, but will look to contributions 
from the United States and Germany and 
elsewhere to provide the money neces- 
sary for the purchase of food supplies. 

“As Poland is far in the interior of 
Europe, difficulties of transportation, as 
well as diplomatic questions growing out 
of the necessity for transporting supplies 
through the territory, of other countries, 
are perplexing in the extreme. The dif- 
ficulties are increased by the fact that 
Poland has no canals, such as have 
helped the work in Belgium, has few 
railroads, and few country roads of a 
character to allow the convenient trans- 
port of supplies by horse or ox carts. 

“It is hoped that the committees in 
the United States which are interested 
in the welfare of the Poles, both Chris- 
tian and Jewish, will contribute gener- 
ously to the very large amount of money 
which will be necessary to enable the 
American committee to meet the situa- 
tion in Poland adequately. It has been 
estimated that food supplies and seed 
for planting of a value of probably $5,- 
000,000 will be necessary to meet the ac- 
tual minimum requirements in Poland 
until the new crop is harvested in the lat- 
ter part of August. 

“In Galicia no agency has as yet un- 
dertaken relief measures although an 
Austrian committee is endeavoring to 
provide relief for a large number of 
Galician Poles who have fled to Vienna 
for refuge and who are said to be in en- 
tire destitution.” 


IQUID FLY-KILLERS AND A 
TEA-PARTY 


A LITTLE SOUTHERN girl was giv- 
ing a tea-party for her dolls. But what 
is afternoon tea without tea? The only 
thing she could find to serve was in a 
cup on the table. It looked like tea. So 
she served it. And to make the occasion 
real, she drank her share—and also that 
of the dolls. 

Four hours later, she was dead. For 
the cup standing on the table contained 
an arsenic solution, a fly-killer. 

Fragmentary records of only those 
cases noted in the press, show that forty- 
seven children were killed or seriously 
injured between July and October, 1914, 
by fly-poisons. Warnings against the 
use of poison for killing flies, whether in 
the form of a liquid or as a fly-paper, 
are appearing in health bulletins and 
various medical journals. 

The American Food Journal, which 
quotes the story from an Atlanta news- 
paper, says: 

“Tts far-reaching significance should 
not be lost to those who have it in their 


power or province to bring about such ° 


legislation as will render prohibitory the 
manufacture or sale of poisonous fly- 
paper.” 
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LIQUOR TAXES 


THE Province of Quebeas ( 
ada, has recently put into active op 
tion a measure which provides for 
payment of indemnities to, liquor lic 
holders whose licenses, in the citie 
Quebec and in Montreal, are anni 
by statute. ; 

Article 943 of the new Quebec lic 
law begins by making mandatory a ste 
reduction in the number of liquor 
censes. In this province, as else 
in the licensed parts of Canada, th 
are no saloons on the American sj 
Liquor licenses are confined to ho 
and restaurants, and the retail sale 
bottled goods to shops. 

The new law fixed, as a maximum - 
the city of Quebec, after May 1, 19 
50 hotel and restaurant liquor licens 
This made it necessary to efface 47 
censes in order to bring the numb 
down to the prescribed fifty. The ls 
decreed that each licensee thus put @ 
in the city of Quebec was to receive | 
indemnity of $3,000. 

For the city of Montreal the inde 
nity was placed at $5,000 for each of f! 
first batch of license holders eliminate 
For, according to the law, there are_ 
be successive reductions in the numb 
of liquor licenses in Montreal. Befo 
May 1, 1915, there was a total of 4 
The law decreed that after that date th 
maximum should be 400. On May 
therefore, 70 licenses were taken awa 

By May 1, 1916, according to the ne 
law, fifty more liquor licenses will ha 
to vanish. Their holders will not fat 
as well as the first seventy extinguishe 
They must content themselves with 
compensation of $3,000 each. This lo 
ering of indemnity was apparently mad 
to forestall any rise in the vested val 
of the remaining licenses, as happene 
after a license reduction in Toronto. 

The indemnities paid to eliminated | 
cense holders come in the first instance 
from the consolidated revenue fund o 
the province. The law provides tha 
for its outlay the province shall recouf 
itself by the imposition of a special 1 
cense duty during ten years upon the 
remaining hotel and restaurant liquoi 
licenses. This special license is se 
framed that it is not only to repay th 
principal in ten years, but also interes 
at the rate of 4% per cent upon the in 
demnities advanced by the provincia 
government. 

In other words, the remaining liquot 
license holders are taxed to pay the cost 
of the indemnities paid to those ordered 
out of business. In Montreal, for ex- 
ample, one class of license holders here- 
tofore paying $600 each will now have 
to pay $893 each in license duty. The 
license fees of another class are raised 
from $800 to $1,183; those of a third 
class from $1,000 to $1,313; and the 
license tax of a fourth class from $1,- 
500 to $1,988. 
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SUMMER HOUSE BUILT BY BLIND BOYS 


A practical example of the work done by the classes in wood-work at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind. The work was done entirely by the boys witn the guidance and assistance of their instructor. 


PREAD OF AMERICANIZATION 
) DAY PLANS 


ALMOST THE ONLY organized 
jnonstration in this country of our 
adness that we are Americans” has 
en that peculiar form of manifesta- 
n sacred to the Fourth of July. What 
aning the staccato message of fire- 
cker and toy cannon may have had 
r our hosts of citizens newly arrived 
om foreign countries it is somewhat 
zzling to imagine. But a new type of 
lebration, planned for their especial 
nefit, bids fair to become as popular 
the custom that once sent nervous 
Ople to the attic and swelled the casu- 
cy lists. 

Mayors, public officials, and citizens 
erywhere have responded with warm 
thusiasm to the suggestion that July 
nurth this year be made Americaniza- 
m Day for the 13,000,000 immigrants 
the United States. The letter of 
-ederic C. Howe, commissioner of im- 
igration at the port of New York, to 
e mayors of American cities, inviting 
em to make this celebration nation- 
ide, together with a statement of the 
mpaign planned’ by the National 
mericanization Day Committee, were 
iblished in these pages May 29. 

Over fifty mayors have already re- 
onded. Such towns as Goshen, Ind.; 
ustin, Texas; Helena, Mont., and 
‘atertown, Wis., have joined in accept- 
g the suggestion with places of large 
unigrant population, such as Pitts- 
irgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Jersey City, 
oston, Wilkesbarre, and others. Two, 
indred and fifty mayors of New York 
ate, in convention at Troy, unanimous- 
passed resolutions favoring “citizen- 
ip receptions to be extended to recently 
ituralized citizens.” 

Citizens’ committees are already at 
ork in over fifty cities. In some, the 


exercises will be held in the town hall, 
in others in large public buildings, in 
still others out-of-doors. In New York 
city the reception will be held in the new 
stadium just presented to the College of 
the City of New York by Adolph 
Lewisohn; in Boston probably in historic 
Faneuil Hall. Associations of commerce 
are taking the lead in many places. 

In this country there are seven mil- 
lion men old enough to vote who were 
born in other lands. Three and a half 
million of them are not naturalized. To 
welcome the naturalized, to invite the 
unnaturalized, and to give both, together 
with their families, a true conception of 
the meaning of American ideals and in- 
stitutions as well as a sense of partici- 
pation in them, is the manifold object of 
Americanization Day. 

A type of the celebration that can ac- 
complish these ends was the public re- 
ception in Philadelphia May 10, when 
5,000 newly naturalized citizens occupied 
the front seats in a great convention 
hall, 8,000 older citizens sat behind and 
above them, a chorus of 4,500 voices, 
itself as composite racially as the thou- 
sands it faced, rose in semi-circles at the 
rear of the platform, and on the plat- 
form sat national, state and city officials, 
judges, mayors, college presidents, law- 
makers, officers from navy yard and 
fleet, and distinguished citizens, among 
whom nearly every man in the audience 
could find a fellow-countryman. Great 
flags draped each of the twenty main 
pillars; festoons of bunting hung from 
the high arched roof and terminated in 
a gigantic fan-shaped decoration over 
the heads of the choir. 

Facing the new citizens, and topped 
by a wreath thirty feet in diameter, 
were the words, in electric lighted let- 
ters: “Welcome to a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 


And among the speakers, at the front of 
the platform, sat the gray-haired mayor 
of Philadelphia, who had himself reach- 
ed New York a penniless immigrant 
fifty years ago, and the President of the 
United States. 

President Wilson’s utterance on this 
occasion: “There is such a thing as a 
man being too proud to fight; there is 
such a thing as a nation being so right 
that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right,’ was spoken for 
older American groups than the immi- 
grants before him and has perhaps cloud- 
ed the true nature of those services. 
For his audience there must have been 
more of immediate inspiration in such 
sentences as these: 


“America does not consist of groups. 
A man who thinks of himself as be- 
longing to a particular national group in 
America has not yet become an Ameri- 
Cally = : 
“You dreamed dreams of what 
America was to be, and I hope you have 
brought the dreams with you. No man 
who does not see visions will ever realize 
any high hope or undertake any high en- 
terprise, and just because you brought 
the dreams with you, America is more 
likely to realize the dreams you brought. 
You are enriching us if you come ex- 
pecting us to be better than we are.” 


Exercises similar to this have been 
held recently in Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere. Cleveland 
has been credited with originating the 
idea, but THe Survey is reminded by 
Edwin A. Rumball that the first Ameri- 
canization Day was celebrated as a 
“welcome fest” for newly naturalized 
citizens in Rochester, N. Y., five or six 
years ago. Even Rochester, he adds, 
must probably bow to Boston, where 
somewhat similar exercises have been 
held in Faneuil Hall for a number of 
years. 
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UPRIGHT OF CARRIAGE AND 
CHARACTER 


Y OUNG Benjamin Franklin, from a statue by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, carries 
__ himself erect, in the posture which the American Posture League sets as essen- 
tial to “health and efficiency, a pronounced element of beauty, and an expression 


of energy and intelligence.” 


The two small figures, showing incorrect and correct 
standing position, are from an educational wall chart issued by the league. 


By in- 


fluencing manufacturers of seats for schools, audience halls and public conveyances 
to build them scientifically, by giving advice on properly cut clothing to manufactur- 
ers, and by means of lectures, charts, illustrated bulletins, etc., the league is carrying 


on an active educational campaign. 


The organization has a registered label of 


official approval, which is issued to manufacturers who apply scientific standards to 


their goods. 


EACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 
NOT TO SHOOT 


THIS YEAR OF all years there 
was prime interest in the extent to which 
peace day in the public schools on May 
18 was observed. The American School 
Peace League, which has furnished pro- 
grams and other material and planned 
the observance of the day for the past 
ten years, reports widespread interest. 
Its appeal to public officials to help make 
this ‘‘a day of special appeal for inter- 
national peace” brought. a_ sheaf of 
hearty letters from governors of states 
and in Minnesota the governor issued a 
special peace day proclamation to his 
people. Governor Strong of Alaska was 
among those who were especially inter- 
ested. 

To the special letter issued by state 
superintendents of instruction to their 
teachers—at least half of them do it 
every year—California added this year 
an attractive pamphlet containing peace 
day material for school programs. The 
cover bore the peace flag in colors and 
within was an offer by the Riverside 
Peace Society through which every 
school in California may obtain a large 
silk peace flag. Not the least interesting 
features were quotations from Irvin 
Cobb’s letters from the front—vivid pen 
pictures of the horrors of war—and 
cartoons from the Chicago Tribune. 

The peace plays and pageant furnish- 
ed by the American School Peace League 
were widely used and in Buffalo, where 
the schools are especially well organized 
for peace, a spectacular pageant was 
given before a large audience. 

There was widespread response to the 
idea by the educational journals, includ- 


ing a special number of the Normal In- 
structor; in bulletins of the National 
Education Association; and in co-opera- 
tion by the women’s clubs and other 
women’s organizations—none more cor- 
dial than two which have their roots in 
war—the Daughters of the American 


Revolution and the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. 
HE SPIRIT OF WOMEN WAGE- 
EARNERS 


TO APPRECIATE the spirit of the 
National Woman’s Trade Union League, 
which met last week in New York for 
its fifth biennial convention one should 
have seen it in action. In earnestness, in 
comradeship, and in the informality that 
cuts red tape and takes the shortest 
means to action it was a model conven- 
tion, 

The impression made on an outsider 
was that of a big family holding a very 
business-like but very amicable reunion. 
It was hard to believe that the delegates 
had not known each other all their lives, 
and it seemed a certainty that all of them 
had been on friendly terms from baby- 
hood with Mrs. Raymond Robins, who 
since 1907 has been president of the 
league. At any rate, Mrs. Robins knew 
every delegate by her first name, and she 
ruled the convention with a firmness and 
decision quite unsuspected by the dele- 
gates, because of the affectionate smile 
that accompanied every command. 

“Sit down, Leonora O’Reilly,” was the 
way the chairman took matters in hand 


when too many delegates wanted the , 


floor at the same time. And-when con- 
sultation with a lieutenant on the floor 
was desirable, no time was lost in send- 
ing messages down; it was “Mary An- 


derson, please come up here, I want 
speak with you.” 

Another index of the temper of) 
convention was its attitude toward 
problems with which it ~had to d 
There was entire absence of the te 
ency, sometimes found in older labor 
ganizations, to lay stress upon the pr 
lems of those workers who have alreg 
achieved some success in their effa 
for an improved order, and to excl 
or at least give only slight attentio 
the humbler and more exploited ran 
of workers. 

Perhaps no single achievement 
greeted with more hearty approval thi 
the announcement of the organizatii 
of the office scrubwomen of Boste 
Certain it is that when Mrs. Dunn, he 
self for many years a cleaning wom 
in the office buildings of Boston, tole 
how, by visiting the buildings at 2 am 
to talk with the women and by placing 
their demands before the superinten 
ents, she had succeeded in raising wag 
from $6 to $8 a week and arrangin 
such a schedule as would enable th 
women to do all their work at one vis 
instead of making two visits in a singl 
night, she was applauded by the conven 
tion as were but few others. 

The Woman’s Trade Union League i 
neither a trade union nor, like the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor, a federation 
of unions. It is an organization, chief 
of working women, for the purpose o 
fostering trade organization amon 
working women. Therefore, this con 
vention dealt with no matters relating t 
the internal mechanism of unions. As 
spokesman of the women of the lavor 
movement, it formulated and stated gen- 
eral policies. } 

Some of the most interesting discus- 
sion of the week was precipitated by a 
resolution committing the league to an 
endorsement of the principle of mini- 
mum wage legislation. It was evident 
that there had been some misunder- 
standing of the attitude of the New York 
Trade Union League on this question. 
It developed in the discussion that word 
had gone out that the New York league 
was opposed to the passage of minimum 
wage laws, and in one case at least this 
had been cited by the employers as an 
argument against the passage of such a 
law. The New York delegates took the 
floor to make their position clear. It 
was not jthat they were opposed to the 
principle, they said. It had been their 
feeling, however, that the time is not 
ripe for the pushing of such legislation 
in New York. 

The discussion developed the fact that 
some of the delegates were strongly in- 
fluenced by that element in the American 
Federation of Labor which is coming in- 
creasingly to fear legislation. Not only 
is there a large element of the American 
Federation of Labor which is opposed 
to minimum wage legislation but at the 
last convention the federation expressed 
itself as opposed to the passage of laws 
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limiting hours of labor for men. 

The same arguments were employed 
by some of the women delegates that 
have been advanced in the men’s unions. 
It was feared that the “minimum would 
become the maximum”; that the pass- 
age of minimum wage laws would be the 
beginning, as Samuel Gompers would put 
it, “of riveting the shackles upon labor.” 
Ill effects of compulsory arbitration laws 
in Australia were cited against such 
legislation as well as the attempts to fix 
prices and wages in medieval England. 

However, the sentiment of the over- 
whelming majority of the delegates was 
favorable to minimum wage legislation 
and the resolution committing the league 
to its support was adopted. 

Another important action was with 
reference to the Training School for 
Organizers, started a year ago in Chi- 
cago. During the past year three work- 
ing women availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to study the history, theory 
and practice of unionism in order that 
they might become better qualified to 
act as organizers. The convention this 
year decided to change the name of the 
school and to make it provide for three 
classes of students. 

The school is to be known henceforth 
as the Training School for Active Work- 
ers in the Labor Movement. Instruc- 
tion is to be provided first to persons 
selected by the executive board of the 
National Woman’s Trade Union League, 
with the expectation that they will be- 
come organizers. In order to make it 
possible for girls who have shown prom- 
ise in this direction to leave their work 
and enter upon a year of training, it was 
provided that the first four months of 
~ the year be spent in academic study in 
Chicago, during which time the league 
will pay the student a wage of $12 a 
week. The remaining eight months of 
the year are to be spent in the actual 
work of organizing, assisting in strikes 
and so on. During this period a wage of 
$15 a week is to be paid. At the end of 
the year, the league expects to exert it- 
self to find positions as organizers for 
the girls in this group, though it does not 
promise to place a student. 


A second group of students will in- 
clude those who are recommended by 
their own unions. The expense of main- 
taining these girls in the school is to be 
borne by the unions recommending them. 
The expectation is that they will return 
to their unions for service. 


The third group of students is to be 
composed of individuals who on their 
own responsibility seek the advantages 
of the school. For these the league as- 
sumes no responsibility. 

It is impossible adequately to review 
the resolutions adopted as a result of the 
work of the various committees.. Es- 
pecially important were the reports of 
the committees on organization, educa- 
tion, unemployment, legislation and reso- 
lutions. The sub-committee on voca- 


tional education recommended that, in 
view of the summer slack season in 
many trades, summer vocational courses 
be offered in the public schools in order 
that the workers may avail themselves 
of it. It was pointed out that the possi- 
bilities of making progréss in such work 
are immeasureably greater at a period 
when the worker has a large amount of 
leisure than they are in evening schools 
following a day of exhausting toil. 
Delegates who have been members of 


MOVEMENT TOWARD HOSPI- 
A TAL EFFICIRBNCY 


WE HAvE LONG suspected that 
there was a great deal of waste in our 
present hospital system, waste of money, 
of time and of effort. 

Two years ago, the Philadelphia Coun- 
ty Medical Society appointed a com- 
mittee on hospital efficiency. The so- 
ciety has just issued a pamphlet embody- 
ing the several reports of this committee. 
The magnitude of the problem is stated 
in the introduction: “There are in the 
United States 6,665 institutions on rec- 
ord for the care of the sick, with a total 
capacity of more than 600,000 beds. By 
a modest estimate these huge figures rep- 
resent a money investment in land, build- 
ings and equipment of not less than 
$1,500,000,000, and an annual outlay for 
maintenance approaching $250,000,000. 

“The fundamental idea in efficiency is 
the elimination of waste. A hospital is 


CREST OF THE MILK AND BABY HY- 
GIENE ASSOCIATION, BOSTON 


A PAMPHLET recently issued by 

the Boston Milk and Baby Hy- 
giene Association shows that Boston 
and New York are the only cities 
which have steadily improved their 
baby-saving records during the past 
four years, and progressed in con- 
structive work of keeping babies well. 
Co-operating with other agencies, the 
association is overcoming many of 
the dangers in “that most difficult oc- 
cupation, being a baby.” 
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the league for a number of years point- 
ed out that encouraging progress had 
been made since the holding of the first 
biennial convention eight years ago at 
Norfolk, Va., where six delegates gather- 
ed around a table to discuss the welfare 
of the working women of America. 
The convention that has just come to a 
close had ninety-one delegates, and on 
account of the general interest in its 
sessions it had to adjourn to a larger 
hall than the one originally provided. 


efficient if it thoroughly performs its 
functions—the care of the sick, the pre- 
vention of disease, research work, and 
the education of doctors, nurses and the 
public—with the least possible waste of 
labor, materials, and money. 

“There is an enormous amount of 
waste now in operating hospitals, more 
than 20 per cent of the $250,000,000 paid 
each year, and there is in addition a 
waste of human labor and opportunity 
that is incalculable.” 

Unfortunately, there is no standard of 
hospital efficiency, and the committee, 
therefore, endeavors to formulate one. 
Taking the principles laid down by a 
well-known efficiency engineer, Harring- 
ton Emerson, they try to apply them to 
hospital management, as follows: 


A hospital must have clearly de- 
fined ideals. Formerly it was con- 
tent to discharge as cured the sick who 
had sought its care; now it must fol- 
low up discharged cases to their homes 
and must add to the medical diagnosis 
and treatment a social diagnosis and 
treatment. 

It must use common-sense, not du- 
plicating costly apparatus already in 
use in a neighboring institution. 

It should enforce discipline in the 
medical as well as in the nursing staff. 

It should give a fair deal to patients 
by seeing that in each case the physi- 
cian or surgeon in charge is really 
competent to do the work required; 
to the public, by using the money con- 
tributed to the best possible advantage ; 
and to the doctor, by giving him 
everything he needs to perform his 
work well. 

Medical records should be kept in 
such a way as to be of value to physi- 
cians; financial records, in such a way 
as to give a clear picture of the unit 
cost of the work. 

The despatching of patients—ex- 
amining, admitting, bringing under the 
doctors’ care—should be just as prompt 
and systematic as the despatching of 
trains on a railroad. 


To anyone not familiar with hospital 
practice these principles will seem so 
self-evident that he will wonder at the 
necessity in this day of formulating 
them. To anyone who knows hospitals 
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as they really are, they will seem almost 
like “counsels of perfection,” and he will 
be quite prepared to read farther on in 
the report that conditions in Philadel- 
phia hospitals are far below this stand- 
ard, and that the committee is urging 
the appointment of a competent efficiency 
engineer to prepare a report and recom- 
mendations. 

Inasmuch as there is no reason to think 
that hospitals in other cities are at all 
better managed than those in Philadel- 
phia, there would seem to be a need for 
a country-wide examination of hospital 
management. The Philadelphia commit- 
tee, therefore, endorses the request 
which the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Congress of Clinical 
Surgeons, and the American Hospital 
Association have forwarded to the 
Carnegie Foundation, asking that the 
foundation prepare a report on the classi- 
fication and standardization of hospitals 
which will perform as great a service 
for hospitals as the Report on Medical 
Education has already performed for 
medical schools. 


EW ENGLAND’S NEED TO 
FIGHT CANCER 


Tue MepicaL Society of Ver- 
mont held a series of meetings in four 
large cities of that state early in June, 
with the object of extending informa- 
tion and advice on the subject of cancer. 
Each morning a clinic was held to which 
local doctors might bring patients for 
consultation. In charge of the clinic 
were Dr. Francis Carter Wood of the 
George Crocker Research Laboratory, 
and Dr. George Wainwright of Scran- 
ton, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Cancer Commission and one of the first 
to organize a definite educational move- 
ment in regard to this disease. Meet- 
ings for the medical profession filled 
the afternoons. Open meetings, with ad- 
dresses to the public, were held in the 
evenings. 

Interest in the subject in New Eng- 
land has been accelerated by recent fig- 
ures of the Census Bureau, which show 
a higher death-rate from cancer in New 
England than in any other group of 
states. While these figures are to be 
interpreted in the light of the fact that 
there are more people proportionately 
of advanced age in New England than 
in any other regions, it is nevertheless 
true that in 1913, all the New England 
states had individually a higher cancer 
death-rate than the rate for the entire 
registration area of the United States. 
Connecticut’s rate (the lowest in New 
England) was 85.1; Vermont’s (the 
highest), 111.7. 

The meetings were arranged by the 
state Board of Health in co-operation 
with the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer. 


ENTAL DEFECTIVES IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Tue District oF CoLUMBIA 

has no institution specially equipped for 

the care of mental defectives, yet in the 

district there are 798 individuals so de- 

fective mentally as to need institutional 

care. 
This is the central fact in a report just 
issued by the federal Children’s Bureau. 


The survey was made to secure as clear 
an idea as possible of the extent of 
mental deficiency in the district, and 
included only those cases concern- 
ing whom information could be ob- 
tained from teachers, physicians and 
public and private agencies dealing with 
defectives. 

Of the 798 cases reported, only 12 per 
cent were found to be under proper 
care; 34 per cent are in institutions not 
equipped for such care or are boarded 
out; 54 per cent are at large in the com- 
munity under varying conditions of 
helplessness and neglect. 

Two hundred and seventy-two cases 
are those of children under fifteen years. 
Twenty-six per cent of the total num- 
ber are women between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five. Some of these 
are mothers of from one to six illegiti- 
mate children. The children are cared 
for at public expense; no provision is 
made for protecting the mothers. 

Such data furnish irresistible evidence 
of individual suffering and degeneration, 
of burdens upon family life, of handi- 
caps to the school systems and of dan- 
ger to the entire community. The re- 
port strongly urges provision for mod- 
etn care of the feebleminded in the 
capital city of the nation. 


The Survey, June 19, 1915 


LANS OF THE CLEVELAND CITY ' 
HOSPITAL 


Tue City Hospitat of Cleve-¥ 
land, the reorganization of which was 
described in THe Survey for Septem- 
ber 12, 1914, plans to remodel the old 
nurses’ home building into a hospital for 
venereal diseases of a communicable ey 
ture. It will have 150 beds and will, i 
is hoped, be ready for use this summer. 
The authorities believe this the first ac- 
tivity of its kind ever undertaken in the 
United States. 

The question has been recently dis- 
cussed in Cleveland, as to whether peo- 
ple with acute syphilis, who are a men- 
ace to public health but who refuse 
treatment, could not be placed under 
police or court control by the health de- 
partment to take hospital treatment and 
report at stated intervals to dispensaries 

In this connection should be mention- 
ed the special department just establish- 
ed at Johns Hopkins Hospital, a clinic 
for the treatment of contagious diseases, 
especially syphilis. The clinic is made 
possible by a gift from the Rockefeller 
Bureau of Social Hygiene. Its work 
will be in charge of Drs. Walker, Jane- 
way and Smith; the dispensary, in 
charge of Dr. Keidel of Baltimore. 


HE NEW ISSUE OF ‘‘PRODUC- 
TIVE EFFICIENCY’”’ 
By Witr1aM L. Stopparp 


THAT RAILROAD wages should 
bear a direct relation to railroad rev- 
enues; that, in other words, the “pro- 
ductive efficiency” of labor should be 
recognized in adjusting the rewards of 
labor was the new and chief point made 
by the men in the western railroads 
wage arbitration, concluded in Chicago 
late in April. This point was made by 
W. Jett Lauck, statistical expert and 
constructive economic adviser for the 
brotherhoods involved. 


The board of arbitration did not admit 
the justice of this theory, but by implica- 
tion turned it down. The theory, how- 
ever, as may be gathered from a reading 
of several hundred pages of the testi- 
mony, was probably the most hotly dis- 
cussed of the points at issue. When the 
next arbitration case comes along, it is 
likely that the men will again push for- 
ward productive efficiency as their basic 
argument. 

Productive efficiency has yet to be de- 
fined, and like many phrases it packs 
much into a couple of words. The fund- 
amental idea, as Mr. Lauck advances it, 
is that labor should share in production, 
and that this share should come as a 
right. Applied to the railroads, the 
brotherhoods contended that, contrary to 
a popular impression, the cost of labor 


been 
they 


going up. 
argued, 


Relatively 


speaking, 
labor costs in 


railroad 


transportation have been going down, , 
and with this decrease, railroad revenues 
have been going up. During the last 
decade or so the roads have been put- 
ting in machinery and equipment such 
that, with the application of even the 
same amount of labor, more goods could 
be carried, and more money could be 
made. 

For a greater share in this increased 
productivity the men put in a strong plea. 
Their own labors and strain had grown, 
they claimed, along with the installation 
of heavier trains and larger equipment. 
At least, Mr. Lauck argued, this addi- 
tional work should be recompensed out 
of the additional revenues obtained from 
it; at the best, the brotherhoods should 
receive more wages out of the larger 
dividend fund created by their labor ap- 
plied to more efficient machinery. 

Productive efficiency, the Arbitration 
Board was’ told, ‘describes an actual 
railroad-operating condition, and has al- 
ready been given wide recognition in 
other industries. In our specific articles 
for arbitration, it is embodied in the 
request for rates of pay based on weight 
on drivers of locomotives. The greater 
tractive power of which these rates 
would be representatives expresses itself 
concretely in heavier trainloads, lower 
ton-mile costs, revenue gains, and in- 
creased profits to the railroads.” 

Under these conditions, the board was 
told after it had been suggested that 
railroad securities should be federally 
regulated, “the extent to which partici- 
pation in revenue gains should be grant- 
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ed to locomotive engineers and firemen 
could be determined without any pos- 
sibility of impairment of the recognized 
interests of investors or of the general 
public.” 

The failure of the arbitration—and 
both sides agree that it did fail—was 
due to many causes. Among these must 
be mentioned the outstanding fact that 
the two representatives of the public on 
the board were not experts, and had at 
their disposal none of that body of ex- 
perience which permanent officials would 
necessarily possess. The verdict was, as 
might have been expected, an unsatis- 
factory compromise. It settled nothing 
except that there would not be another 
wage controversy in this territory till 
another year should have passed. It did 
not determine any new method of arriy- 
ing at the justice of wage schedules, and 
it left, therefore, every point that has 
been unsettled and chaotic still unde- 
cided. 

Growing out of this arbitration will 
come a demand from several quarters 
for the repeal of the Newlands act, and 
the establishment of some kind of per- 
manent railroad wage commission, oper- 
ating much as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission operates in the case of rail- 
road freight rates. Legislation for the 
federal regulation of railroad securities 
issues will probably also find a place in 
the Washington program of the brother- 
hoods, for Mr. Lauck’s statistical briefs, 
although passed over by the Arbitration 
Board, have gone a long way to fasten 
the conviction in the minds of the men 
that they are subject to irresponsible 
overhead mortgaging of. their earning 
power, and that until this is stopped they 
are merely continuing a process compar- 
able to that of the mouse imprisoned in 
the treadmill trap. 


OUSING AND LABOR CAMPS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


; THAT THE unspeakable condi- 
tions revealed by the so-called riot at 
the Durst Ranch at Wheatland, Cal., in 
the summer of 1913, which ended in 
the killing of four men, were by no 
means unique is the discovery of the 
California) Commission on Immigration 
and Housing. 

In the commission’s first annual 
report recently issued, we learn that 
the Durst camp was no exception; 
similar conditions existed in other labor 
camps throughout California.” It seem- 
ed to the commission, therefore, that 
a state-wide clean-up campaign was 
necessary,” and so it decided to make an 
inspection of the labor camps of the 
State. 

In order that its experience might be 
practicable to the utmost degree, it also 
“decided to take over a camp and make 
it sanitary, thus putting theories to the 
_actual test.” Accordingly, the sanitary 
engineer of the commission made a study 
of a state highway camp, and installed 
ithe Necessary sanitary improvements at 
a minimum cost. 

On the basis of this work a set of sani- 
tary rules were drawn up and these, to- 
gether with suggestions for carrying 
them into effect, were published in 
pamphlet form with the approval of the 
state Board of Health. This book of 


rules has met with a remarkably cordial 
reception from many employers in the 
state. 

The commission made an inspection of 
876 camps, and classified them as “good,” 
“fair,” and “bad,’ basing their rating 
on the minimum standards established 
in the book of rules. There were 297 
camps, housing 21,577 persons, classed 
as good; 316 camps, with 22,382 occu- 
pants, fair, and 263 camps, housing 16,854 
persons, bad. The report shows that 
the gravest evils lay in the absence or 
inadequacy of bathing facilities, toilets 
and garbage disposal. 

The inspection of the 876 camps was 
carried on during the summer of 1914. 
Up to January 1, 1915, 228 camps had 
been reinspected. This inspection show- 
ed that 72.3 per cent of the camps re- 
inspected had been brought up to the 
minimum standard established by the 
commission. Among those installing im- 
provements were the proprietors of the 
Durst Ranch at Wheatland who “‘co- 
operated with the commission,’ and 
under the supervision of the sanitary 
engineer constructed “a model camp 
complete in every particular.” 

So far persuasion has been the only 
force available to the commission, with 
respect to conditions in labor camps. It 
recommends to the legislature the pass- 
ing of a bill granting power to compel 
the establishment of sanitary standards. 

The labor camp investigation consti- 
tuted, however, the smaller part of the 
work of the commission. The major 
field of activity lay in the housing prob- 
lem of the cities. To quote from the re- 
port: 

“The immigrant population is usually 
congested in tenements and in the poor- 
er quarters of our cities; therefore, the 
problem of immigrant assimilation is so 
closely related to the problem of hous- 
ing and sanitation that the legislature 
gave to the commission certain super- 
visory powers of housing inspection.” 

So the commission made a preliminary 
survey of the tenement and lodging- 
house problems in San Francisco which 
“showed enough of evil living condi- 
tions to stamp the housing problem as 
dangerous and demanding immediate 
attention,” and furthermore showed that 
the local authorities were doing very 
little to solve this problem or to com- 
ply with the state law. 

The preliminary survey indicated so 
clearly the need for more definite knowl- 
edge that the commission made a more 
intensive investigation of the tenement 
houses, dwelling-houses and _ lodging- 
houses in San Francisco. This brought 
to light such abominable conditions that 
the local authorities were stirred to ac- 
tion. They appointed two tenement 
house inspectors, a quite inadequate 
number, but still a beginning. 

The commission then investigated 
housing in Sacramento, Fresno, Bakers- 
field, Los Angeles, San Diego and other 
places. Everywhere it found conditions 
prejudicial to health and morals. Only 
in Los Angeles and San Diego did it 
find the local authorities awake and act- 
ing. The commission’s disclosures stir- 
red some of the other authorities, how- 
ever, and created a demand for housing 
legislation. Ordinances are now pend- 
ing in several places. 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
THE WINTER’S LESSON 


REPORTS OF TRADE unions, com- 
mercial bodies, and charitable organiza- 
tions agree that Boston has had an ab- 
normal amount of unemployment this 
winter, much more than in 1907-08, and 
approximating what obtained in the 
crisis of 1892-93. 

A large group of social workers ap- 
pealed to Governor Walsh and the legis- 
lature to help in the crisis. The gov- 
ernor responded by appointing a Com- 
mittee to Promote Work, of which 
Henry S. Dennison, a well-known manu- 
facturer, was made chairman. — This 
committee has concerned itself chiefly 
with encouraging in every manner pos- 
sible private employment. Appeals have 
been made through the papers to “build 
now,” to “buy now,” and to promote 
every legitimate enterprise which might 
provide work of some kind. The com- 
mittee helped to induce the legislature 
to pass an appropriation whereby a 
large force of men might be put to work 
by the state Forestry Department. 
Twelve hundred men were thus employ- 
ed. 

Supplementing public provision, the 
women’s branch of the Civic Federa- 
tion and several volunteer committees 
busied themselves with providing work 
for unemployed men and women. A 
large number were engaged in making 
bandages and in knitting and preparing 
articles of wearing apparel for the com- 
batants in the European war. Others ot 
the unemployed were put to work clean- 
ing alleys and in collecting and sorting 
papers. 

While there was acute suffering 
among men with families because of un- 
employment, the winter likewise found 
the city unprepared to adequately care 
for the homeless. The ‘“Wayfarers’ 
Lodge” soon became too small for the 
army of unattached men who drifted 
into the city. Coincident with this in- 
crease, it was found difficult to comply 
with the Massachusetts law which re- 
quires that homeless men cared for in 
this fashion must be provided with work 
in some form. Lodge after lodge was 
opened, until, in February, six times as 
many men were cared for by the city 
as in February, 1914. Added force has 
been given to the argument that the city 
must build a new municipal lodging- 
house to replace its present antiquated 
lodge, and must likewise care in a hu- 
mane fashion for the large body of 


- handicapped and unemployable men who 


gravitate toward such an institution. 
There is a widespread feeling that 
the efforts of the winter, praiseworthy 
as they have been, nevertheless availed 
little in adequately providing for the 
large army of men and women who 
were out of work. It was in recogni- 
tion of this feeling that the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Unemployment, a 


. branch of the international organization, 


was formed to study constructive pro- 
posals that deal with unemployment as 
a social evil. This committee is en- 
gaged in drafting a bill to provide un- 
employment insurance, and is making 
plans to conduct a vigorous campaign to 
induce the legislature next vear to pass 
such a measure. 
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EORGIA 
This spring, for the first time, 
a group of Negro leaders, un- 


now stands alone. 


der the head of Booker T. 
Washington, accomplished an “educa- 
tional tour” through the black parishes 
of Louisiana. 

The general feeling had been that pub- 
lic opinion in neither Louisiana nor 
Georgia had reached the stage for the 


massmeetings and the general gospel 
of co-operation, educational and eco- 
nomic, which characterize these mis- 


sionary junkets out from Tuskegee and 
Hampton. But on the invitation of not 
only representative Negro citizens, but 
of the governor of Louisiana and mayors 
of several cities, the venture was made; 
and for the first time in their lives hun- 
dreds of white men and women listened 
to Negro speakers. 

Mr. Washington confessed that he and 
his party of twenty-five colored men, 
when they started on their pilgrimage, 
had something of the feeling of the lit- 
tle girl whose family were going on a 
trip. The night before she prayed as 
usual: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

[ pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

[ pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Then she added, “Good-bye, Lord, for 
two weeks. We are going down to 
Louisiana.” 

Great outdoor audiences of thousands 


black 


Institutes. 
upon thousands, however, white and 
colored, all friendly, prosperous and 


orderly, convinced Mr. Washington and 
his associates that the Negro in Louis- 
iana is making progress in the essential 
things of life and that sympathetic con- 
tact of the races in Louisiana is more 
widespread, if less widely reported, than 
the spirit of modern violence or racial 
antagonism. 

In this tour of the state these objects 
were kept in view: (1) to observe con- 
ditions among Negroes; (2) to say a 
word to promote greater progress 
among Negroes; (3) to bring about, if 
possible, more helpful and sensible rela- 
tions between white and black. 

Within four days, Mr. Washington 
spoke to over 50,000 of his own people, 
and hundreds of interested white men 
and women listened eagerly to his help- 
ful message of progress and co-opera- 
tion. : 
Meetings were held in New Orleans, 
St. Bernard Parish, New Iberia, Crow- 
ley, Lake Charles, Lafayette, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Alexandria, 
Gibsland, Shreveport, and Mansfield. 
Everywhere Mr. Washington and his 
party were met at railroad stations by 
crowds of black people; other crowds of 
white citizens gathered to see him and 
to hear him expound his gospel of in- 
dustrial opportunity and racial good-will. 

Negroes came on mule back, in car- 
riages, and in wagons, long distances— 


|LOOSENING UP 
LOUISIANA 


The story of a missionary | 
junket carrying the gospel 
of co-operation, educa- 
tional and economic, to 


William Anthony Aery 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON IN ACTION 


Fifty thousand Negroes and hundreds of 
whites attended the outdoor meetings ar- 
ranged through 
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folk 


B) 


and white 


Hampton and Tuskegee 


ten, twenty, thirty, and even forty miles. 
They gathered in thousands at railway 
stations to see the “wizard of Tuske+ 
gee.” They stood for hours to get a 
chance to hear the most distinguished 
member of their race tell them of prog- 
ress and of the opportunities in the 
Southland. There were literally miles 
of people and vehicles. Good-natured 
policemen were sometimes nearly car- 
ried off their feet in the effort to keep 
a path open through the eager throngs, 
but there was no trace of disorder. 
Everyone was happy, sober, receptive. 

Equally encouraging was the attitude 
of white people—men and women of 
distinction in southern life. Mayor 
Behrman of New Orleans said to Mr. 
Washington: “The work you are doing 
for the uplift of your people means un- 
told good to the great state of Louisiana 
and to the whole country. Nowhere has 
your race greater opportunities than in 
Louisiana. If the people of the Negro 
race will follow your teachings, they 
will help materially to bring about a con- 
dition that will mean much for Louis- 
iana, the South and the nation.” 

N. C. Blanchard of Shreveport, an 
ex-governor of Louisiana, said in intro- 
ducing Mr. Washington to an audience 
of over 10,000 white and colored citi- 
zens: “I am glad to see this goodly at- 
tendance of white people, representative 
white people at that; for his honor, the 
mayor, is here, and with him are mem- 
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bers and officials of the city government 
and other prominent citizens of our com- 
munity. They are here to give encour- 
agement to Mr. Washington, to hold up 
his hands, for they know that he is 
leading his people along right lines— 
lines tending to promote better feeling 
and better understanding between the 
two races. > 

“Our country needs to have white and 
black people, sober, honest, frugal and 
thrifty. Booker T. Washington stands 
for these things. He advises and coun- 
sels and leads toward these goals. Hear 
him and heed his words.” 

At Violet, a country settlement about 
eleven miles from New Orleans, visited 
at the invitation of leading officials, rep- 
resentative men of both races sat pati- 
ently in the hot sun on the temporary 
platform listening to Mr. Washington’s 
message given to the white men con- 
cerning his race’s need of the best possi- 
ble education in scientific farming, etc. 


SHREVEPORT AUDIENCE ALMOST WHOLLY WHITE 


At the invitation of Superintendent 
Gwinn, the school children of New 
Orleans were given a hali-holiday to 
hear Mr. Washington, and the Dauphine 
Theater (seating 3,000) was lent by its 
white owner to the colored committee 
for the meeting which Mr. Washington 
addressed. 

Fully 3,000 people assembled at Cape 
Charles, many of them northerners who 
have made their homes in the rich 
South, 

At Baton Rouge, 
said: “Nowhere else in Louisiana are 
the Negroes more respected than in 
Baton Rouge. Here they are law-abid- 
ing and honorable. Religious and civic 
institutions take a deep interest in their 
welfare and a civic league for Negroes 
has been organized.” 

Especially noteworthy was Mr. Wash- 
ington’s reception at schools. 

Six miles out from Baton Rouge, the 
state of Louisiana is building for Negro 
youth a well-planned, well-equipped, and 
well-manned school which gives promise 


Mayor Grouchy 


of training useful, level-headed leaders. 
Here at Southern University, Mr. 
Washington was received amid vigorous 
cheering by a happy lot of colored boys 
and girls who showed that under the 
direction of President J. S. Clark, they 
were being educated to be happy as well 
as useful, self-active and not repressed. 

D. B. Showalter, superintendent of 
schools in Rapides parish since 1908, re- 
ferred to Mr. Washington as “‘the Negro 
who is doing more to dignify labor 
among his own people than anybody else 
in the United States.” 

Coleman College at Gibsland, La., 
represents the earnest work of a black 
man, who, with few words and no false 
promises, has built up in the open coun- 
try an institution which is useful, sane 
and attractive. 

“The appearance of Mr. Washington,” 
said Mayor W. H. Lazarus, “is especially 
appreciated by the white and colored 
people of Gibsland, because of Presi- 


dent Coleman, who is making a complete 
success of his educational work. There 
has never been any race trouble since 
Coleman came to this community. Cole- 
man is to us‘all a guarantee of peace 
between the two races. Coleman has 
taken raw, gawky, unpromising country 
boys and made men of them.” 

T. W. Oxford, superintendent of 
Arcadia ‘Schools, approved the policy 
of promoting industrial education for 
the masses of the colored people. He 
referred to the fine work that has been 
done by Prof. R. U. Clark, a colored 
man working for the Jeanes Fund, in 
building comfortable school buildings, 
introducing industrial work, and secur- 
ing the active co-operation and hearty 
good-will of the Parish School Board. 

A representative of the Crowley City 
Council said frankly that he advocated 
the idea of educating Negroes rather 
than supporting Negro criminals. 

Everywhere along the line of this 
triumphal march found the Negro popu- 
lation making progress, wearing good 


COLORED PEOPLE IN 


clothes, enjoying good health and lead- 
ing sober lives. Mayor Behrman of 
New Orleans paid tribute to the share 
which Negroes had taken in the fight 
for better health in that city: “We have 
been fighting a great many battles in 
this community, battles against disease 
and pestilence; and I want to say that 
the colored people of New Orleans have 
lent every bit of assistance they could 
in this work.” 

Dr. G. C. Chandler, of the Shreve- 
port Board of Health, referred with 
gratitude to the national movement for 
the improvement of Negro health, which 
Mr. Washington, acting for the National 
Negro Business League, has been pro- 
moting.” 

C. E. Byrd, superintendent of schools, 
declared that the colored people as he 
knew them, have shown rare devotion 
to their children, civic righteousness and 
industrial economy. ‘Their cleanliness,” 
he said, “is worthy of commendation.” 


THE SHREVEPORT GRANDSTAND 


In several cities substantial portions 
of the city taxes are paid by Negroes. 
In Iberia parish they paid the taxes on 
half a million dollars worth of property; 
at Crowley, on a total of over $150,000 
worth. Apparently, like their white 
friends, they have not given the com- 
missioner of revenue any excess values 
on their holdings! 

Stories drawn from the every-day 
life of Louisiana Negroes were effect- 
ively told by Mr. Washington. Full of 
good humor and wisdom, they opened 
the way for the teaching of important 
lessons—lessons applicable alike to white 
and black citizens, but especially useful 
to Negroes who, while they are making 
rare progress, must face with determi- 
nation and courage trying conditions and 
win for themselves a permanent place 


*The national health movement is the out- 
growth of the health work developed by the 
Negro Organization Society of Virginia un- 
der the leadership of Robert R. Moton, Joh 
M. Gandy, A. A. Graham, and other hard- 
working colored men and women. 
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in the economic life of the South. 

The soil, the rain, and the sun draw 
no color-line—except that in July and 
\ugust, when the sun gets really busy, 
the line is drawn in favor of the Negro. 

In the country the black man may 
enjoy the pleasures of earth. On Sun- 
day morning, for example, he can have 
fresh eggs, fresh butter, fried chicken, 
and buttermilk. In the summer, he can 
have blackberry cobbler. In the winter, 
he can have sweet potatoes and opossum. 
Why, then, should the Negro leave the 
country and yield to the temptation of 
going to live in the city or the town? 
Mr. Washington said: 

“Be efficient, skilled and reliable in 
all matters of labor. Put conscience into 
all your work. Make a good reputation 
for sobriety, thrift, honesty and right- 
eous living. Get ahead by doing your 
duty and then doing some more. Put 


| A TYPICAL 


of the city. 


AUDIENCE 

Fifteen thousand people assembled in the public square 
at Baton Rouge to hear Mr. Washington’s message of 
co-operation to the residents of the state. 
in the background is the post office, which was crowded 
with white people, some of them prominent residents 


those who live,on the earnings of un- 
fortunate women. They must learn to 


draw the line hard and fast between the 


clean and the unclean, the moral and the 
immoral. The Negro is on trial and is 
judged not always by the best members 
of the race but largely by the loafing, 
idling class. 

“Race friction is usually found where 
there are loafing white men and black 
men; where bad whiskey is sold and 
gets into the stomachs of idling black 
and white men. 

“The success of the minister, the 
doctor, the lawyer and other Negro pro- 
fessional and business men depends 
finally on the success of the humblest 
day-laborer. 

“The white man has been carrying the 
Negro on his back for nearly fifty 
years. He is beginning to get tired. 


The building Hampton 


University, 


Tuskegee Institute. 


Institute ; 
Marshall, ‘ 
principal Tuskegee Institute; Emmett J. Scott, secretary 


These quotations show the thought 
which Mr. Washington is constantly of 
fering to Negro men and women. Ther 
is also an important message which Mr 
Washington gives to Negro boys an 
girls: 

“Ask yourself this question: How ca 
I use at home what- I am getting a 
school ? You are being carefull 
watched by your. hard-working parents: 
Your mother gets up early in the morn- 
ing, washes and cooks all day, saves all 
she can, so that you may remain in 
school. Your father plows day by day 
and goes without a great many things 
to give you a chance to get an educa- 
tion. 
ents some old-fashioned rest. 

“Use your manual arts at home in 


Go back home and give your par- 


making repairs and getting rid of such” 


earmarks as the missing fence palings, 
the gate off the hinge, the loose door- 


MEMBERS OF THE PARTY 


Left to right, Walter L. Cohen insurance broker, New 
Orleans; Major R. R. Moton, commandant of cadets, 
M. W. Dogan, president Wiley 


Tex.; Booker T. Washington, 


money in the bank or out on mortgage. 
Have your money work for you twelve 
hours in the day and twelve hours at 
night. 

“A great many Negroes have all of 
their land, their livestock, their money— 
in fact, all their property, in a knap- 
sack. Whenever they move, their knap- 
sack moves with them. Plant yourself 
in one place and quit living in a knap- 
sack. Stop moving from farm to farm, 
from county to county, from state to 
state. Negroes must hold on to their 
jobs and get property. Otherwise Euro- 
pean laborers, who are land-hungry and 
job-hungry, will soon push them aside. 
The mere fact that a race controls cer- 
tain industries or is an important eco- 
nomic factor today is no indication that 
it will always have the same position. 

“Negroes themselves must help to get 
rid of idlers, gamblers, drunkards, and 


“Negroes now have draw-day or 
ration-day once a week or once a month. 
I want you to have ration-day every day 
in the year—at home, in your own gar- 
den. J want you to draw peas, onions, 
tomatoes, potatoes, pigs, chickens, and 
geese, for example, out of your own 
garden. 

“Whenever you come to town bring 
something in to sell. If you have noth- 
ing else, bring half a dozen eggs or a 
pound of butter. Give your wives more 
time at home and they will save for 
you more than you can earn. 

“Some Negro farmers want to have 
their wives with them when the crop is 
being planted, when the land is being 
worked, when the harvesting season is 
at hand—in fact, every day in the year 
except one—and that is when the crop 
is sold. Then the Negro farmer says: 
‘Now, old woman, you stay at home.’ ” 


knob, the broken window-pane, and the 
rotten steps. 

“Use your domestic science in better 
cooking, better dishwashing, better iron- 
ing, and better scrubbing. Help put 
your community on its feet. 

“After you receive your education, 
your conduct will be closely watched by 
white people and by black people. Re- 
member you are on trial. Education 
teaches men to love labor. It does not 
make of a man a dude or a fool. It 
makes him a useful citizen. Education 
makes you love the community in which 
you live. It makes you love your race 
and honor your father and mother. 
Education is meant to make a person 
modest; simple in language, polite; and 
love God. 

* “T)yon’t be ashamed to work. With 
all your education just be an ordinary, 
useful human being. Be of real service 


a somebody. Remember that an edu- 
ated man is simple, honest, humble. 


Jon’t advertise your troubles over- 
auch.” 
Booker T. Washington advises his 


yeople not to talk about the southern 
white man but to talk to him. Since 
there is that wonderful, sympathetic con- 
act throughout the South between white 
nen and black men, it is possible for 
every Negro to have a white friend 
(indeed, some Negroes keep several 
white friends for use in troublesome 
times) to whom he can go and talk very 
freely. 

Mr. Washington himself carries this 
idea into practice. To several thousand 
white men and women of Louisiana, he 
recently brought the following frank 
and appealing message: 


“You have encouraged, advised and 
aided with your money thousands of 
Negroes who, during the past fifty years, 
have bought farms, homes or businesses 
for themselves. You have been willing 
to do almost anything for my people— 
to help pay their debts, to get them out 
of jail, to go on their bond, to bury 
their dead, to help them buy homes and 
farms. 

“When, however, you are asked to 
vote money for Negro education you 
scratch your heads—scratch them real 
hard. You have in your mind a vivid 
picture of a so-called educated Negro 
that you saw twenty-five or thirty years 
ago—a Negro who was different from 
everybody else in the community. This 
educated Negro wore, perhaps, red 
socks, a gay necktie, patent-leather 
shoes, a silk hat, carried a walking-stick, 
smoked a big cigar, and talked a lan- 
guage which nobody else understood— 
‘and which he himself did not quite 

understand. 

“Negroes have passed through their 
‘silly’ period. _They now know how to 
use their education. It will pay southern 
planters to give Negroes \good rural 
schools and good homes. Many good 
Negro farmers are leaving the planta- 
tions and moving’ into a town to secure 
better school accommodations for their 
children. If you will give Negroes train- 
ing in scientific farming, manual arts, 
cooking and sewing, you will be well 
repaid. 

“It is better to spend money to edu- 
cate Negroes than to take care of crim- 
inals. Louisiana has done well to put 
the stamp of her approval on Southern 
University and to back up this institu- 
tion with her money. 

“You have been so busy educating 
white boys and girls that you fail to 
realize that Negro children in many 
Louisiana parishes receive only three or 

four months schooling in the year. 

“Indeed, 78 per cent of the Negro 
children of school age in Louisiana did 
not enter school last year. About $1.60 
a year is spent on each Negro child’s 

education in Louisiana. You pay too 


telegraph. 


‘ 4 
CROWLEY RECEPTION COM MITTEE 


_In holday clothes at the railroad station a procession of school children and 
citizens formed an escort for Mr. Washington and his party. 


high a compliment to the intelligence of 
Negro children. Theoretically, it would 
take a Negro child about twenty-six 
years to finish a school education in 
Louisiana. 


“Both races in the South suffer at 
the hands of public opinion by reason 
of the fact that the outside world hears 
of our difficulties, of crimes, mobs and 
lynchings, but it does not hear of or 
know about the evidences of racial 
friendship and good-will which exist in 
the majority of communities in Louis- 
iana and other southern states where 
black and white people live together in 
such large numbers. 

“Lynchings are widely reported by 
The quiet, effective work of 
devoted white people in the South for 
Negro uplift is not generally or widely 
reported. The best white citizenship 
must take charge of the mob and not 
have the mob take charge of civilization. 


“There is enough wisdom, patience, 
forbearance, and common-sense in the 
South for white people and black people 
to live together in peace for all times.” 

From New Orleans to Mansfield, 
traveling over a thousand miles by rail 
and by automobile, Mr. Washington and 
his educational pilgrims saw clearly: 


THEIR WAY TO THE 


PEOPLE ON 
MEETING AT GIBSLAND 


COUNTRY 


(1) what Negroes are doing for them- 
selves to improve their conditions; (2) 
what Negroes need to do to make them 
a permanent force for good; (3) what 
white people can do to help their colored 
neighbors to become more important 
and more useful as an economic factor, 
and (4) what facts need to be empha- 
sized in telling the Negro’s story to the 
country at large. 

The colored men who traveled with 
Mr. Washington represented organiza- 
tions, professions, and business interests 
which must be seriously reckoned with 
today—and especially tomorrow—in the 
life of the Negro, in his progress, and in 
his gradual emancipation from ignor- 
ance, lack of skill, indifference, and 
superstition. 

A list of Mr. Washington’s party fol- 
lows: 

Emmett J, Scott, secretary of Tuskegee ; 

R. R. Moton, commandant of cadets at Hamp- 
ton Institute and president of the Negro Or- 
ganization Society of Virginia ; 

W. T. B. Williams, field agent Jeanes Fund 
and Slater Board; 

hk . Dogan, president Wiley University, 
Marshall, Texas, and president National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools; 

R. E. Jones, editor Southwestern Christian 
Recorder, New Orleans; 

Walter L, Cohen, insurance 
Orleans ; 

The Rey. Alfred Lawless, Jr., superintendent 
of A.M.A. chureh work ap Mississippi and 
Louisiana and field agent Straight University, 


New Orleans; 
J. S. Clark, president Southern University, 


broker, New 


Saton Rouge; : 

oO. Coleman, president Coleman College, 
Gibsland, La. ; 

J. S. Williams, Shreveport, president Louis- 


iana State Negro Business League ; 

Clement Richardson, in charge of English 
department, Tuskegee ; 

Dr. J, A. Kenney, school physician, Tuskegee, 
and physician-in-charge at Andrews Memorial 
Ilospital, Tuskegee ; 

Dr. N. J. Marmilian, Lake Charles, La. ; 

The Rey. H. H. Dunn, pastor colored Congre- 
gational Church, New Orleans; 

H. W. Dunean, president Negre Business 
League, Shreveport ; 

Horace D, Slatter, newspaper correspondent, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 

R. U. Clark, Jeanes Fund industrial teacher, 
Crowley, La. ; 

A, P. Bedou, photographer, New Orleans: 

William Houston, druggist, Alexandria, La. ; 

A. R. Stewart, extension work, Tuskegee ; 

Nathan Hunt, secretary to Mr. Washington ; 

B. F. Easter, physician, New Iberia: 

H. V. Baranco, Baton Rouge. 


Government Intervention in Idleness 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


NATIONAL labor exchange is 

in process of organization by 

the Department of Labor. It 

is not a federal contrivance 
for riding rough-shod over state and 
municipal organizations, nor for swal- 
lowing them up; but a central agency 
around and through which all other of- 
ficial agencies may operate in national 
alliance but with the fullest local free- 
dom. As to labor interests its purpose 
is to promote the welfare of wage- 
earners, not to facilitate their oppressive 
exploitation. It aims to supervise all 
legitimate interests by bringing “jobless 
men” to “menless jobs” and to solve un- 
derlying problems of “unemployment” 
by fostering wage-earning opportunities 
in excess of demand for them. 

The project had its legislative birth 
when Congress in 1907 created a Divis- 
ion of Information as a branch of the 
Bureau of Immigration. This division 
has from the beginning been under the 
direction of T. V. Powderly, who was 
general master workman of the Knights 
of Labor a quarter of a century ago. 
Assisted by inspectors of immigration, 
notably C. L. Green at New York, Mr. 
Powderly established the experimental 
nucleus around which the present system 
has grown. 

The original functions of his division, 
however, were so narrow as not only to 
interfere with its development but also 
to expose it to abuses from without. 
Nor was its supervising bureau, nor 
even the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, to which both were attached, in- 
vested with sufficient power either to 
protect or to extend its work. This 
power did not come until the creation of 
the Department of Labor in 1913. 

Through the terms of their incorpora- 
tion into this new department the Bu- 
reau of Immigration and its Division of 
Information were strengthened in their 
functions with reference to wage-earn- 
ing interests by the prescribed purpose 
of the department. In the language of 
the congressional law creating it, the 
purpose of this department is “to foster, 
promote and develop ihe welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United-States, to 
improve their working conditions and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.” By statutory implication, 
therefore, the Bureau of Immigration, 
through its Division of Information, has 
become an appropriate instrumentality 
of the Department of Labor for promot- 
ing the welfare of wage-earners, es- 
pecially with reference to labor distri- 
bution. 

Opportunities for utilizing this instru- 
mentality came to the department in 
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May, 1914. The secretary of labor then 
received from the labor commissioner of 
Oklahoma a telegraphic call for harvest 
hands. His favorable response brought 
similar appeals from Kansas, Missouri 
and South Dakota. All these states are 
in the great wheat belt where at harvest 
time the need of help from outside is 
phenomenal. In that region, during the 
six weeks from early June to the middle 
of July every year, five to ten times as 
many workers are needed for harvesting 
as can be employed in the same region 
during the entire eight months from 
September to June. The first experi- 
ment of the Department of Labor to- 
ward relieving this seasonal problem 
was crude, and by no means completely 
satisfactory in results, But it was very 
far from being a failure. As a helpful 
experiment, it proved successful beyond 
even the most captious criticism. 

Bringing the Bureau of Immigration 
and its Division of Information into his 
service, and cordially supported by Com- 
miussioner-General Caminetti and Chief 
Powderly, Secretary Wilson responded 
to those wheat belt calls by securing the 
assistance of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which caused the post-offices of 
the country to post bulletins of the De- 
partment of Labor announcing this tem- 
porary need of the western harvest 
fields and giving all available informa- 
tion. 

So far as supplying the demand is 


concerned the object was promptly ef-- 


fected. The result was so complete in 
that respect that at the request of the 
state labor officials those announcements 
were recalled by the secretary of labor 
before the end of June, an excessive 
supply of harvesters having then been 
secured. 

With reference to the distribution of 
this army of harvest hands and their 
withdrawal at the end of the season, the 
experiment was unsatisfactory but only 
in the sense of being incomplete. This 
imperfection could not have been avoid- 
ed at that time in any other way than 
by making no experiment at all; and it 
Was minimized to the utmost by a prompt 
posting by the secretary of labor of bul- 
letins in the post-offices announcing that 
the harvest help demands had been fully 
supplied and that no more harvest hands 
were needed. 

Hardly had the harvest help episode 
ended when the disastrous fire at Salem, 
Mass., suggested further lines of na- 
tional work in labor distribution. A 
large number of factory workers were 
thrown out of employment by that dis- 
aster, and the local relief committee 
solicited the aid of the Department of 


Labor. Secretary Wilson again utilize 
the Bureau of Immigration and the Di 
vision of Information. As a result, 
hundreds of the disemployed wage-earn- 
ers of Salem were soon placed in other 
localities and at their accustomed work, 
without prejudice to the interests of any- 
body. 

Prompted by the results of those two 
experiences, and the larger possibilities 
of like kind which they suggested, the 
department entered at once upon the na- 
tional labor exchange project which it 
is now developing. In this work, both 
the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have enlisted 
heartily. The Department of the Inter- 
ior and the Department of Commerce 
also are cordially co-operating. Through 
these and other executive agencies, lo-. 
cal as well as national, much may be 
expected. 


It is not at all improbable that the 
Department of Labor will thereby be 
able to promote labor distribution ex- 
tensively and satisfactorily, that public 
lands, and arid lands reclaimed by gov- 
ernmental irrigating systems, may be 
utilized in aid thereof, that farm-credit 
and farm-marketing projects may be 
stimulated for its further promotion, 
and that agricultural and other voca- 
tional training may come co-operatively 
into this service for the solving of em-’ 
ployment problems. As yet, however, 
the principal work actually under way 
relates to the national labor exchange as 
an employment agency. 


Soon after the beginning of the pres- 
ent calendar year, eighteen employment 
zones were mapped out. Thev cover 
the entire continental United States. In 
every zone there is a headquarters, 
in several there are Here 
is the arrangement : 


branches. 


Zone 1.—Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Is 
land. Headquarters, Boston ; subbranches, Port- 
land, Providence and New Bedford. 


_ Zone 2.—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Headquarters, 
New York city ; subbranches, Buffalo and Mata- 
wan (N.. J.). 


_ Zone 3.—Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West 
Virginia. Headquarters, Philadelphia;  sub- 
branch, Pittsburgh. 

Zone 4.—Maryland. 
more, 


Zone 5.—Virginia and North Carolina. 
quarters, Norfolk. 

Zone 6.—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Soutl» 
Carolina. Headquarters, Jacksonville; sub- 
branches, Savannah, Mobile, Birmingham and 
Charleston. 


Headquarters, Balti- 


Head- 


Zone 7.—Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee. Headquarters, New Orleans: 
sub-branches, Gulfport and Memphis. 

Zone 8.—Texas and New Mexico. Headquar- 


ters, Galveston; subbranches, Albuquerque, Big 
Spring, (Tex.), Brownsville (Tex.), Laredo, 
(ex.), Eagie Pass, (Tex.), San Antonio 
(Tex.), Del Rio, (Tex.), El Paso, (Tex.), San 
Angelo, (Tex.), Amarillo, (Tex.), Tucumeari, 
(N. M.), and Deming, (N. M.), 

Zone 9.—Ohio and Kentucky, Headquarters, 
Cleveland. 
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Zone 10.—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Visconsin. Headquarters, Chicago ; subbranches, 
Jetroit, Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), and Indian- 
ipolis. 

North Dakota and 


11.—Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ; 


south Dakota. Headquarters, 
ubbranch, Duluth. 

Zone 12.—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
fowa. Headquarters, St. Louis; subbranch, 
Sansas City. 

Zone 13.—Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and 


Utah. Headquarters, Denver; subbranch, Salt 
Lake City. 
Zone 14.—Montana and Idaho, MHeadquar- 


cers, Helena; subbranch, Moscow (Idaho). 
Zone 15.—Washington. Headquarters, Seat- 
tle: subbranches, Spokane, Walla Walla, Ta- 
coma, Aberdeen, Everett, Bellingham, Port An- 
geles, Port Townsend, Custer, Lynden, Nooksack 
and Friday Harbor. 
Zone 16,—Oregon. 
subbranch, Astoria. 
Zone 17.—California (north of the northern 
boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and_San 


Headquarters, Portland ; 


Bernardino Counties) and Nevada. Head- 
quarters, San Francisco; subbranches, Sacra- 
mento, Fresno (Cal.), Bureka (Cal.), and 


Monterey (Cal.). 

Zone 18.—California (south of the northern 
boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San 
Bernardino Counties) and Arizona. Head- 
quarters, Los Angeles; subbranches, San Diego 
(Cal,), Tucson (Ariz.), Douglas (Ariz.), Naco 
(Ariz.), Nogales (Ariz.), Phoenix (Ariz.), Santa 
Ana (Cal.), Santa Barbara (Cal.), San Luis 
Obispo (Cal.), Bakersfield (Cal.), San _Ber- 
nardino (Cal.), Yuma (Ariz.), Calexico (Cal.), 
and Indio (Cal.). 

At the headquarters of each zone an 
immigrant inspector is in charge. He is 
assisted by at least one understudy, also 
an officer of the immigration service, so 
that an experienced representative may 
always be in attendance. In all post- 
offices, employment bulletins are posted 
—not yet so picturesque as the army and 
navy posters, but the experiment is still 
young—which ask these questions: “Do 
you need help?” “Do you want work?” 
The questions are followed on the same 
placard by this notice: 

“Forms of application for use of em- 
ployers desiring help and for persons 
seeking employment, may be had on re- 
quest from the postmaster or to the of- 
.ficer in charge of any branch post-office 

during office hours, or to a rural carrier. 
These officers are not required to fill 
- out such blanks. All applications, when 
filled out and signed, should be folded 
and returned to the postmaster, or trans- 
mitted through the rural mail carrier, or 
through the officer in charge of any 
branch post-office, whereupon they will 
be forwarded to the proper officer of the 
Department of Labor. When thus re- 
turned or transmitted no postage is 
necessary; otherwise the usual postage 
will be required. This service is free to 
employer and employe.” 


The form of application for employers 
requires them to give references, and to 
state the kind of work, length of em- 
ployment, the hours of labor, wages, 
frequency of wage payments, whether 
wage payments are to be in money or by 


checks (and if by checks the facilities 
for cashing them), living accommoda- 
tions and cost, store accommodations 
and prices, whether strikes or other 
labor disputes exist or are contemplated, 
and such other facts as the department 
may need in order to bring employer and 
worker together upon terms that are in 
the interest of both. 

For, like reasons the forms for wage- 
worker applications make corresponding 
requirements. 

When the filled-out forms reach their 
appropriate zone headquarters or branch- 
es,—the nearest, as a rule, to the post- 
offices respectively in which the appli- 
cations are mailed—they are compared 
with one another in order to match re- 
ciprocal applications. As to these, nego- 
tiations between the applicants are at 
once set on _ foot. Applications not 
matched at zone headquarters or branch- 
es are forwarded to the principal office 
at Washington where the unmatched 
applications of all the zones are finally 
compared. Records are kept, of course, 
in the zones as well as at Washington, 
for facilitating comparisons of earlier 
with later applications. 

It is too ‘soon to estimate the actual 
or possible usefulness of this national 
experiment in labor distribution. Less 
than two months of experience has yet 
been had, March and April, for the 
mechanism was not in general operation 
until after the beginning of March. 
Even the reports for that period are 
not yet complete. But the zone reports 
received at Washington up to May 3, 
showed a total of employment adjust- 
ments actually secured through this sys- 
tem of 2,520 out of 38,165 applications 
made. Following is the tabulation which 
is, of course, quite incomplete owing to 
distance or other causes of delay: 


No. of 
applications 
d for No. 
Zone Headquarters Employment Directed 
1 Boston, Mass. 9991 9) 
2 New York, N. Y. 4485 615 
3 Philadelphia, Pa. 7429 100 
4 Baltimore, Md. 1442 240 
5 Norfolk, Va. 854 26 
6 Jacksonvilie, Fla. 1539 af 
(i New Orleans, La. 2508 1 
8 Galveston, Tex, 957 36 
9 Cleveland, O. 1564 ae 
10 Chicago, Ill. 5105 845 
11 Minneapolis, Minn, 1266 228 
12 St. Louis, Mo. 2516 164 
13 Denver, Col. 1303 27 
14 Helena, Mont. 338 15 
15 Seattle, Wash, 1666 22 
16 Portland, Oreg. 918 9 
17 San Francisco, Calif. 1669 
18 Los Angeles, Calif. 1381 150 
ae Washington, D. C. 2261 23 
Total 38165? 2520 


1Anril report not yet received. 


While that highly important work 
progresses regularly, the Department of 
Labor is making special preparations for 
the coming wheat harvest in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. To 
this end it is co-operating with the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Exchange recently 
organized in the wheat belt, of which - 
W. G. Ashton, labor commissioner of 
Oklahoma, is secretary. When local ar- 
rangements are complete in those states 
and the Department of Labor is advised 
of them, C. L. Green, as general inspec- 
tor in charge of the distribution work, 
will open headquarters at Kansas City 
for the purpose of completing the spe- 
cial preparations now in progress for 
improving harvest help conditions in the 
wheat belt with reference alike to the 
interests of wage-earners and of em- 
ployers. 


In that connection there are hopes of 
some experimentation with plans the 
department is considering, on a scale 
more comprehensive than that of wheat 
harvesting, for establishing annual vaca- 
tions for wage-earners. The essential 
theory of these plans is that all interests 
could be better served if the sporadic 
demands for seasonal work of .various 
kinds. were systematically met by wage- 
earners on vacation. Details are not yet 
developed. Little more can now be said 
than that a vacation in its best sense is 
not a mere “loafing” or “dawdling” op- 
portunity. It is an opportunity for recre- 
ation, and the chief requisites of recre- 
ation are varying one’s activities and be- 
coming acquainted with new scenes and 
new interests. 


That such vacations for all wage- 
workers would be beneficial, as well to 
the community as to the workers them- 
selves, can hardly be doubted. That 
they might serve useful industrial pur- 
poses by supplying help which would 
come and go in harmony with seasonal 
demands and in an orderly way appears 
to be recognized by those who ought 
best to know. That the exigencies of 
seasonal employment might be utilized 
to make the vacations possible, and that 
on the other hand the vacations might 
relieve seasonal emergencies, does not 
seem irrational. Probably little more 
would be needed than a thoughtful or- 
ganization of vacation clubs among 
wage-earners and a little congressional 
legislation enabling the Department of 
Labor and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to co-operate with reference 
to special transportation rates for the 
purpose. 


A Dialogue 
between 
an Old Patient 
and a | 


Young Doctor 
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An ALLEGORY FOR 
SocIaALISTs AND 
OTHERS 


Lhe Herculean Patient lies moaning on his bed, the map of the world. 


THe Patinnt: 


| Tia 
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PATIENT : 


Doctor: 


PATIENT: 


Patient: 


Doctor: 


PATIENT: 


Doctor: 


PATIENT: 


Enter the Young Doctor. 


Liniment! Plasters! Salve! I faint with pain. 
My rheumatism doubles like a hare 

From limb to limb: and what it leaves alone 
Aches out of sympathy. 


Salve I have none, 
Nor plasters; but an inward remedy, 
Hssence of justice, quintessence of freedom, 
Solvent in common sense. 


Take it away! 
My other doctors warned me not to touch it. 


So? Did they give their reasons? 


One declared 
"Twas far too good to cure the likes of me :— 
I must be well already ere I try it. 
[Lhe Doctor smiles, but sighs.] 


Another looked at me, and mused, and said 
"Twere best I keep this fever in my bones. 
This fiery sciatic pain, quoth he, 

Is my incentive to be strong and well. 


Deep, subtle and recondite science! 


One 
Foretold a most vexatious tyranny 
That should enmesh me in a snare of rules, 
Like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, 
Should I once taste that vial in thy hand. 


Why, who would spin this web to hamper thee? 
Myself, he said, for spite against myself. 


[The Doctor smiles briefly, but frowns long. ] 


PATIENT: 


Doctor: 


PATIENT: 


But my last doctor read the darkest doom, 

(And in my mind it rankles and forebodes!)— 

Thy draught would make me on my belly creep,— 

All parts alike, all level with the lowest. 

He said: there is no force in Nature, none, 

To keep man upright, if-he wear not splints, 

Bandage and crutch and brace. The head no more 
Would tower above, nor would the feet remain 

To tread the ground, were man once straight and free. 


A Daniel come to judgment! 


Thus they all 
Warned me against that specious, plausible, 
Faise diagnosis thou hast made, whereby 
Thou sayest that my hand and foot are sore 
And swollen with the self-same fever! Nay,— 
None but a quack, they vowed, could so construe 
My manifold shrewd twinges. For their part, 
They found a separate cause for every pang; 
‘l'o every joint applied a separate cure: 
And briskly bade me, as they took their leave, 
Be calm and philosophic in my pain. 
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JROPEAN POLICE SYSTEMS 


By Raymond B. Fosdick. The Cen- 
jtury Company. 442 pp. Price $1.30; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.44. 


This solid and use- 
ful book portrays the 
essentials of the po- 
lice systems of the 
larger European mu- 
nicipalities. The ma- 
terial was personally 
gathered by the au- 
thor from the chief 
cities of Great Britain 
and the continent, and 
after almost two 
years of such obser- 
‘ation and study a rich harvest is the 
eward. 

The author writes easily, clearly, as 
master of his data. It is not too much 
o say that not a dull or useless page 
sumbers the work. This is fortunate, 
is the volume may well be read with in- 
erest and profit by people in general. 
Especially ought it to be read by those 
vho are interested in police problems 
nd above all by persons responsible in 
vhole or in part for police work or ad- 
ninistration. During the time I was re- 
cently head of a police department the 
reading of such a work would have been 
a pleasure and stimulus. 

The author sets forth the police organ- 
ization, functions, activities, merits or 
failings as the case may be, of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Old World. Natural- 
ly he deals more, at length with London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. As to these 
cities, instructive diagrams outline their 
departmental organizations and func- 
tions. Also footnotes and appendices 
contain much statistical and comparative 
information. 

Often the author has occasion to point 
out differences between the English and 
continental police systems—the former 
democratic, the latter autocratic and al- 
most military in form, methods and per- 
sonnel. It is shown that arbitrary and 
inquisitorial practices common on the 
mainland, and more especially in Prussia 
where paternalism has gone to seed even 
in small police matters, are forbidden 
by law and public opinion in the British 
Isles. 

In Great Britain the police is regarded 
as a civil institution, largely to maintain 
order while the people attend to their 
affairs to suit themselves. There it is 
virtually local or municipal in support 
and control. In Germany and Austria- 
Hungary particularly, as well as in 
France and Italy to a lesser extent per- 
haps, the force is organized and directed 
as an arm of the state, not only to en- 
force order but to do many things which 
in Great Britain are outside police work 
or would not be done at all. The re- 
Spect in which the British hold their 
policemen and the ill-will toward the 
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police found in several continental cities 
is in a measure explained. 

The detective side is well presented. 
European progress is shown in what Mr. 
Fosdick calls the “science of crime de- 
tection.” This feature of his book is if 
possible more interesting than his dis- 
cussion of the uniformed force. 

The author summarizes the general 
high success and integrity of the Old 
World policemen by saying, in effect, 
that the European police department is 
on the whole an excellent piece of ma- 
chinery, created and operated by a su- 
perior order of intelligence. A common 
basis is found under all the departments 
which makes for this efficiency; namely, 
the police are not called upon to enforce 
laws unsupported by public opinion; con- 
trol over them is centered in a single 
official of highest personal character, 
thoroughly trained for his work and 
chosen with painstaking care; and final- 
ly, the rank and file are selected and 
trained with the same attention as are 
their superior officers. In all ranks, con- 
cludes the author, character is the es- 
sential of efficiency. 

Mr. Fosdick could do a public service 
by writing a similar book upon the police 
systems of this country. The two books 
might then be used by police officers as 
a guide or standard of comparison and 
by students as textbooks, to the end that 
more unity, higher achievement and in- 
creased respect between police and peo- 
ple might be brought about in our own 
country. 

Austin E, GRIFFITHS. 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM 


By C. V. Drysdale. B. W. Heubsch. 
119 pp. Price $1; by mail of Tur 
Survey $1.05. 

Dr. Drysdale con- 
siders that the ques- 
tion of the small 
family system is inti- 
mately connected with 
social progress. He 
says it is, indeed, “by 
far the most import- 
ant question of our 
time.” He states the 
case, for and against, 
as voiced by many 
medical and clerical 
authorities and then presents statistics 
to show how the opposing authorities 
“carry out the principle they profess.” 
The breach between preaching and prac- 
ticing appears rather wide! Dr. Drys- 
dale then discusses the bearing of arti- 
ficial limitation of families on birth and 
death rates, infant mortality and can- 
cer. Ics relation to morality is of spe- 
cial interest. Under this caption, crime, 
alcoholism, pauperism, sex morality, di- 
vorce, illegitimacy, and disease are dis- 
cussed, ; 

In regard to sex morality, Dr. Drys- 
dale warns us that it is “a common mis- 
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take to suppose that because sex ques- 
tions and evils are now openly recog- 
nized and discussed by both men and 
women, there are more of these evils 
than in the days when such things were 
never mentioned.” 

Concerning disease Dr. Drysdale says: 
“The bulk of the statistics on this point 
are gathered from the army, where in- 
spections are made from time to time 
and where, by altering the frequency of 
the inspections, the number of cases 
may be apparently increased or dimin- 
ished at will. Those who have studied 
the question of the contagious diseases 
acts will know that there has been a most 
determined and persistent attempt on 
the part of some army authorities to 
revive these acts. To show justification 
for this effort, they have constantly at- 
tempted to represent these diseases as 
increasing, and it has been stated that 
this has been done by increasing the fre- 
quency of inspection.” 

In the interesting chapter entitled 
Family Limitation and Social Reform 
these points stand out: “Every one 
knows that a most serious question to- 
day is the high birth rate among the 
least desirable classes of the community 
—the indigent, the unemployable, the 
reckless, the drunken, and the mentally 
and physically deficient. On this ac- 
count many eugenists, especially in Ger- 
many, have been calling out for the edu- 
cated and successful classes to redress 
the balance by having larger families 
and thus to kill out the unfit by the strug- 
gle for existence. 

“To this, however, there are two objec- 
tions; one is that the educated classes 
have not responded and will not respond 
to the call the other objection 
is that in these days of humanitarian- 
ism, society has an objection to the kill- 
ing out process. The victims, strangely 
enough, have a habit of protesting. 
Anyhow, society does everything pos- 
sible to maintain them (usually at a 
minimum of vitality) and to allow them 
to propagate to the fullest extent. Is 
it wonderful, then, that we have over- 
crowding, disease, and physical and 
mental deterioration? Mephistopheles 
himself could not have devised a better 
system for ruining the race than we 
have at present—the full license of the 
unfit to breed at the expense of the fit, 
who limit their families more and more 
in order to maintain workhouses, hos- 
pitals, and asylums for these poor, crea- 
tures. 

“There are only two alternatives for 
race improvement—either the fit must 
increase their own multiplication, and 
refuse all help to the unfit (with the 
specter of the French Revolution to 
cheer them), or they must see to it that 
the unfit do not reproduce. ; 
What is the use, too, of simply segre- 
gating the mentally deficient when we 
have a huge factory of mental deficiency 
in our midst in the terrible amount of 
venereal disease caused by prostitution ? 
If all young people were able to marry 
at a suitable age, instead of waiting to 
provide for a family, this great source 
of defect would be stopped and it would 
do far more to check mental defect 
than any other measure which could be 
devised.” Harriet ANDERSON. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK AND TRAINING FOR 
GIRLS 


By Jeanette Eaton and Bertha M. ' 


Stevens. Macmillan Company. 298 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.62. 

This study of private 
commercial schools is 
informing and critical. 
One could wish that 
the parents who pay 
good money that their 
children may receive 
a commercial educa- 
tion might read the 
description by the 
authors of the meth- 
ods and equipments of 
these schools, and the 
verbatim comments of employers and 
graduates. The testimony shows seri- 
ous consequences of the immaturity and 
poor preparation of the student body in 
the majority of the schools investigated. 

It is the belief of the authors that the 
average girl under eighteen years of 
age is unsuitable for office work; that 
poor English is the key to most of the 
failures and partial failures in the work; 
and that at the door of the private com- 
mercial school must be laid the chief 
blame for inefficiency of young office 
workers. Parenthetically it should be 
stated that the investigation did not 
cover the work of private commercial 
schools outside of Cleveland. 

The authors urge that high-school 
principals should reach either the eighth- 
grade child or his parents to urge that 
the children attend the high school, and 
should designate the type of work that 
they will elect, for in some such way 
only is it possible for the public school 
to offset in some degree the house-to- 
house canvass made by agents of priv- 
ate commercial schools. (In dictating 
this statement, the reviewer can not re- 
frain from stating that when private 
commercial schools offer better com- 
mercial instruction than is offered in 
the local school, then it is perhaps wrong 
to urge pupils to take an inferior com- 
mercial course in a public high school.) 

The authors’-claim that the higher 
school should be of vocational service is 
very fundamental. It is absolutely true 
that the school’s responsibility is to pro- 
vide in the first part of the pupil’s 
schooling an opportunity to try out his 
tendencies and in the latter part to pro- 
vide vocational instruction and to dis- 
seminate reliable information about 
work and training. This is the business 
of the public school system, and most 
of us know that neither public nor priv- 
ate commercial instruction is meeting 
this responsibility. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the classification of office work and 
other matters of fundamental import- 
ance which cannot be entered into here. 
Suggestions are made for legislation 
concerning the physical, economic and 
moral conditions under which young 
women work in offices. 

Quite conclusively the authors show 
that the positions which offer logical ad- 
vancement for the average girl require 
for that advancement a high-school edu- 
cation and in most cases specialized 
training. It must be berne in mind that 
the book deals almost entirely with the 
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conditions in and about Cleveland, but 
the very narrowness of the field and 
the experiences and capabilities of the 
authors point toward definite and sug- 
gestive conclusions. 

ArtHour D. DEAN. 


TYPES OF TEACHING 


By Lida B. Earhart. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 277 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.37. 

, There is a long dis- 
|tance between the old 
type of school, as yet 
far from non-existent, 
in which man’s chief 
means of progress— 
communication and 
‘mutual aid—were the 
' principal offenses, and 
this latest text-book 
for teachers. It is 
hardly fair, however, 
c—____—T to confine Dr. Ear- 
hart’s work to teachers for, to an extent 
true of no other book dealing with 
method, it has direct value for other so- 
cial workers as well as for those in the 
school. Two excellent chapters precede 
the first reference to school education. 

In these chapters the reader gets a 
clear statement, free from technicali- 
ties, of the unity of all education. Sub- 
ject matter is discussed in relation to 
the other forms in which it always ex- 
ists before it is committed to book form. 
The author acknowledges her evident in- 
debtedness to John Dewey and states her 
work in terms of the “problem.” In 
doing this she gives a brief statement of 
the conservative tendeney from primi- 
tive times to the present, showing the 
methods by which progress actually 
comes to pass. 

The tendency to bring schools into 
close contact with life is accounted a 
sign of an increasing rate of progress 
on the basis of the work of the highly 
technical institutions which have kept 
this contact and have forged ahead of 
social usage. 

Besides the usual teaching types in- 
volving telling or the lecture, induction 
and deduction, the forming of habits 
and increasing of skill (drill), assign- 
ments, recitations, and reviews there is 
a section on teaching how to study, to 
which subject Dr. Earhart has made im- 
portant original contributions. Social 
and civic workers will find of special 
help the divisions dealing with the study 
of activities, appreciation, and socializ- 
ing exercises. The last is taken both 
in the way of information about social- 
izing forces in the community and the 
utilizing of the social activities of the 
school as direct means of education. 

It would seem worth while for the au- 
thor to consider restating these last 
three sections in separate form in order 
to give sufficient space for a more com- 
plete treatment of their possibilities. 
One could also wish that she would 
write a special chapter for secondary 
school teachers and one for Sunday 
school teachers giving specific applica- 
tions and illustrative plans. 

But the book as it stands is the best 
single text in which direct help for the 
teacher is given in well stated relation 
to the large movement of education. 

Frank A. Manny. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL MEASUREME 
OF WORKING CHILDREN . 


By Helen Thompson Woolley a 
Charlotte Rust Fischer. Studies fr 
the Laboratory of the Vocation B 
reau, Cincinnati, Ohio. Psychologic 
Review Company, Princeton, N. 
250 pp. 
This is a book whi 
should be studied 
all interested in t 
issuance of work pe 
mits. The importane 
of physical and me 
tal tests in additio 
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limits for 
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have been requiring the completion o 
a specified grade and a more or les 
superficial physical examination, an 
those who are most genuinely intereste 
in the working child have felt that eve 
these tests were incomplete and unsatis= 
factory. ; 

The work that Mrs. Woolley and hei 
assistants have been doing in the labora- 
tory of the Vocation Bureau at Cincin- 
nati points the way to tests that will not 
only serve the negative purpose of post- 
poning the entrance into industry of 
children whose defects are overlooked 
in such stereotyped restrictions as are 
now applied, but it will furnish a psy- 
chological basis for genuine vocational 
guidance. 

This first report contains detailed ded 
scriptions of the tests by which the bu- 
reau has been measuring the develop- 
ment of a large group of children who 
left school at fourteen to go to work 
and of a corresponding group of chil- 
dren who remained in school after the’ 
fourteenth year. It makes no attempt. 
to draw conclusions as to the effect of 
industry upon the children, nor to apply 
its tests to vocational problems—subjects 
which will be dealt with in detail in 
later reports. It does suggest standards 
which might well be required of all chil- 
dren before they may leave school. 


ANNA ROCHESTER. 


THE RATIONAL SEX LIFE FOR MEN 


By M. J. Exner, Association Press. 
Price, $.50; by mail of THE Survey 
e055 


In the introduction 
to this book, Dr. Ex- 
ner calls attention at 
once to the fact that 
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the days of easy 
Self-Control || achievement are pass- 
ed. “The call goes 


out now for leaders 
possessed of special 
powers of high con- 
centration and deadly 
persistence guarded 
"by sound, reserves-of 
physical and moral vigor. Larger op- 
portunities call for larger men.” It is 
not uncommon for men to find the strug- 


_gles to attain these special powers ren- 


dered doubly difficult by their “perverted 
attitude of mind toward the very heart 
of their affectional lives—the sex in- 
stinct.” - 


Book Reviews 


- Dr. Exner has made the attempt in 
this book “to indicate the element in a 
right attitude toward the sex life, which 
will create a normal sex consciousness.” 
He places emphasis on the ethical rather 
than the physical. There are no dia- 
grams or plates of anatomy, and what 
is said about the physiology of sex is 
comprised in eight pages. The need for 
self-control is constantly dwelt on, and 
the old standards of sexual necessity and 
license are clearly and authoritatively 
shown to be unsound and vitiating. 
While most books of this nature, espe- 
cially those addressed to men, make a 
point of appealing to fear of venereal 
disease, Dr. Exner does not believe in 
thus frightening men into purity. As he 
says, “the man who is only as good as 
fear will make him is not very good.” 
Therefore, his discussion of the venereal 
diseases is brief, taking up only essen- 
tial points. Unquestionably one of the 
best points in the book, and a point too 
seldom made, is the horror, not of ve- 
nereal disease, but of losing through 
merely physical experiences the ability 
to love. For the man who oversteps the 
line of a right sex life “that loftiest 
range of mutual interchange in pure 
affection can never ‘again be possible. 
This is the irreparable loss.” And again: 
“Fear of gross physical consequences 
to himself and his future family should 
be a strong deterrent to an unchaste life. 
But the most powerful deterrent should 
be the inevitable certainty of impaired or 
lost capacity in the realm of that higher 
psychic and spiritual life from which 


the real worth and the deepest joys of . 


life must ever spring.” 

An error in quoting which should be 
called to Dr. Exner’s attention is his 
persistent accrediting to Havelock Ellis 
a book entitled Sex and Society. This 
is the title of W. I. Thomas’s well- 
known book. Sex in Relation to Society 
is the book by Havelock Ellis from which 
Dr. Exner quotes. Such a piece of in- 
exactness, small though it may be, makes 
an unfortunate impression upon the 
reader. 

HarrIET ANDERSON. 


SALESMANSHIP 


By James W. Fisk. The Economist 
Training School. 144 pp. Price $3; 
by mail of THE Survey $3.07. 


The importance of 
salesmanship as a pro- 
fession and the way 


The Trade : : 3 
*, to win success in this 

; field is treated by 
Salesmanship || James ‘W. Fisk of the 
Dry Goods’ Econo- 

mist Training School 

in a small volume 

Be |{ recently issued under 
the title, Salesman- 


ship, a text-book on 
retail selling. A more 
accurate characterization would be 
Practical Talks on Salesmanship, for it 
is the business and not the educational 
side of the subject that is presented. 
The book is written with the employer’s 
point of view in mind rather than that 
of the teacher. There is over-emphasis 
of the utilitarian aim. Salesmanship 
training from the educators standpoint 
has a broader significance. 


A few statements call for criticism. 
Educators would object to the author’s 
definition of education as a “pouring in 
process.” Many business men as well as 
educators would question the statement 
that salesmenship consists in “‘making 
the customer think as you do.” 

Aside from this, however, the book is 
excellent within its limits. The sugges- 
tions regarding health, the personal ap- 
pearance of the sales person, manners, 
and address are excellent. The book is 
a collection of stimulating practical ad- 
vice addressed to the prospective sales- 
man or woman. The style is clear and 
direct. The arrangement of material is 
logical, and the manner of presentation 
is pleasantly informal. The list of books 
on general store subjects given at the 
end adds much to the value of the work. 

Lucinpa W. PRINCE. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY 
By Christopher Bush Coleman. Col- 
umbia University. Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law. 
Longmans, Green & Co., Agents. 258 


pp. Price $2; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $2.10. 


Although of very 
special value to stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical 
history, this critical 
study by Professor 
Coleman of Butler 
College is of interest 
to those who inquire 
for the sources of 
legislation and _ the 
origin of institutions. 
In discriminating be- 
tween legendary his- 
tory and the history of legend, the au- 
thor demonstrates the value of the lat- 
ter in accounting for historical develop- 
ments. The growth and operation of 
historical criticism is finely portrayed 
in tracing the exposure of the forgery 
of the so-called donation of Constantine 
to Pope Sylvester. The character of 
Constantine and of his legislation is 
critically drawn and the effect of both 
upon the dominance of Christianity in 
the fourth century is discussed, with 
thorough knowledge and large use of 
the history and literature of this forma- 
tive period. 

The social sources and evolution of 
Christian institutions is emphasized by 
the author’s conclusion “that Christi- 
anity did not come down into the Middle 
Ages through the Roman Empire like a 
knife cutting through some foreign sub- 
stance, but that it entered into the com- 
plex of imperial religious life along with 
other oriental influences and came out, 
the dominant religion of Europe, by 
way of a very general synthesis.” 

In accordance with this conclusion it 
is admitted that this synthesis was not 
realized by Christian writers because it 
was so largely unconscious. They there- 
fore overemphasized contrasts between 
religions and between the character and 
deaths of their several champions. The 
“reverse side” of the conversion, piety, 
and sainthood of Constantine prompted 
the recognition “that pagan stories about 
the early Christians were slanders; that 
many of the early Catholic stories about 


Unconscious 
Growth of 
Christianity 


the heretics were slanders; that many 
of the Christian stories about the pa- 
gans, emphasizing the contrast between 
the two religions, were slanders.” 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THE JOYFUL HEART 


By Robert Haven Schauffler. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 247 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of Tur Survey $1.35. 

Hete is, -in the first 
place, a new econom- 
ics. The economic 
man of the professors 
works, produces, is 
consumed. The pro- 
ducer of the joyful 
heart is the man who 
has somewhat leit 
after the ordinary en- 
deavors and is able to 
have joy or to pro- 
duce plus because of 
it. This margin left over after the 
necessary ammunition against the wolf 
Mr. Schauffler names “exuberance.” 
He would have it a commodity for com- 
mon consumption, not for a privileged 
few. 

'But here our author becomes philoso- 
pher and sociologist, for he claims that 
exuberance is the foundation of genius. 
Genius, through the medium of exuber- 
ance, accomplishes; for genius, if it 
shines, is made captive by exuberance 
and pushed forward. Exuberance is 
born of a degree of leisure, unless per- 
chance it breaks all bonds and conven- 
tions and glimmers forth vicariously for 
a time. 

But, argues the second chapter of the 
book, what avails all this when all but 
a rare few of us are over-busy dodging 
the wolf? To store up exuberance for 
real life, for manifestations of genius, 
is beyond the power of the toilers of 
the earth. And this could be avoided. 
“The ruling class, if it had the will and 
the skill, might awaken itself to the full- 
ness of life.” But it water-logs itself 
and hangs stones to the masses. It re- 
fuses to see its opportunity. “Machin- 
ery has removed all real necessity for 
poverty and overwork.” A wholesome 
amount of productive labor would give 
enough and to spare, both of means and 
of exuberance. But until a new point 
of view materializes, exuberance will 
remain a special privilege, sought by the 
many, dodged by the pampered bene- 
ficiaries of privilege, and realized by a 
handful. 

It is a difficult philosophy to epitomize. 
The emblem of the social workers (two 
millstones, one hung from each corner 
of the mouth) is a blessed institution, 
for it shows so surely to employers how 
the workers like their jobs. The argu- 
ment that “the meek shall inherit the 
earth” is much kept to the front by 
agencies dominated by the well-to-do. 
Obedience is a fine thing, for all but 
those who want to be obeyed. Thus 
argues the as-things-are advocate. On 
the other hand, an intellectual and so- 
cial rennaissance will help the world by 
making possible a modicum of exuber- 
ance for all. 

The Joyful Heart contains a message 
of -inspiration to toilers of whatever 
class. It should be read, not reviewed: 

Epwarp T. HARTMAN. 


Exuberance 
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conflicting sides of human nature. 


on the subjects under discussion. 


Evangelism, an 
Missions. 


ASSOCIATION PRES 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 


Richard Henry Edwards 


Editor of Studies in Social Problems, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 
Cloth, $1.00 


“An important book on recreation, the third great master force with 
which human beings have to deal. Here is a problem that deals with the 


the American people and their moral effect. 
book is such that one has a list of special amusements events; sugges- 
tions for community action under groups, drama, athletic, etc.; city 
departments of recreation; a list of amusement places, each group sup- 
plemented by suggestions for thought and discussion; and bibliographies 
Community advancement is treated 
along with individual improvement.”’—Social Service Review. 


The Christian Equivalent of War 


D. WILLARD LYON 
A timely and constructive work of which a prominent politician says, ‘A very inter- 
esting and thought-provoking book; I shall pass it on to others.” 
keen and unique study of the use of force, in response to the demand for more conclusive 
thinking regarding the application of Christian principles to international relationships. 


Send for catalog describing 121 general. religious publications, 109 books on Bible Study and Personal 
ists on Boy Life, Rural Problems, Biography, Physical Education, the Immigrant and 


It is a study of the amusements of 
The arrangement of the 


Cloth .50 


The author makes a 


NEW YORK: 124 East 28th Street 
LONDON: 47 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A teacher-housekeeper in 


small private home for girls in City. Some 
experience in teaching necessary. $40 a 
month and good living. Address 2145 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Female charity worker in a 
town of about 1,200 Jewish families. 
Knowledge of “Yiddish” essential. Reply 
by letter only, stating experience, references 
and salary expected. E. S., United Hebrew 
rae Bldg., 408 Court street, Elizabeth, 


WANTED: Three teachers at Maryland 
School for Boys, Loch Raven, Md., to be- 
gin fall term. Principal, male; intermedi- 
ate, male or female; primary, female, at 
salaries to begin, $900, $700 and $650 re- 
spectively which includes allowance for 
maintenance. Apply by letter to superin- 
tendent, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Also enclose photograph. Natives 
of Maryland preferred. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SE ed ie Oe es Se) 

DOMESTIC science graduate of Drexel 
Institute and trained in social service at 
Chicago School of Civics & Philanthropy 
wishes position as welfare worker in factory 
or store. References given. Address 2143, 
SURVEY. 


CHEERFUL young woman employed 
during day would give services evenings as 
companion to lone woman or in refined 
christian family in return for board and 
room, Good reader. Adaptable. Address 
2147, Survey. 


THOROUGHLY competent physical di- 
rector; instructor in athletics, swimming, 


boxing, etc., seeks a new connection. Ad- 


dress 2148, Survey. 
BOARD 


A SMALL family with child of three 
desired as boarders in cultured family of 
mother and child. Connecticut farm beauti- 
fully located near New York City. Address 
2144, SuRVEY. 


The Healthful House 


The leading Interior Decorator of the country 
is writing a series of articles for “Goop [lEALTH” 
—the magazine which teaches practical efficiency 
for individuals and the home, Send ten 2c 
stamps for sample copy or $2 for a year’s sub- 
scription. Remit to— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2606 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 6th te August 13th. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in most College subjects. 

pecial courses in iology, Housing and Town Planning, 
Economics of Housing Reform supplemented by courses in Zo- 
ology and Bacteriology. 


For circular and information address Director of the Summer 
School, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good Digestion 


The way to permanently relieve Constipation 
is thru steady care, diet and exercise. This is 
fuily explained in a book of instructions con- 
taining over 125 pages. Price, in Library Paper 
covers, only $1 postpaid. You take no risk. If 
not satisfied. return book for prompt refund. 
Remit to— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO, 


2606 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


A Plea for a World Peace Postage. J. 
W. Hamilton, 147 Kent Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Consumption Cure Fakes. American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


10 cents. 
North 


Obesity Cure Fakes. Price 
American Medical Association, 535 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Some Preliminary Suggestions fora “Pas- 
adena Plan.” Woman’s Civic League, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Price 10 cents. 


Measles. A Dangerous, Infectious or 
Catching Disease Causing Muca Deafness. 
Health Bureau, Rochester, New York. 


Economics and The Laws. By John H. 
Gray, University of Minnesota. Reprinted 
from the American Economic Review. 


Sanatogen. . Cottage cheese—the new 
elixir of life. American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 Norta Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Pamphlet Publications of Russell Sage 
Foundation Departments. Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 

The Mexican Revolution and the Nation- 
alization of the Land. The Foreign Inter- 
ests and Reaction. By Doctor Atl. White- 
hall Bldg., New York city. 


Wine of Cardui. A fraudulent alcoholic 
nostrum sold as “the woman’s tonic.” Price 
4 cents. American Medical Association, 535 
Norta Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Medical Mail-Order Frauds. Some con- 
cerns against which the U. S. government 
has issued post-office fraud orders. Price 
10 cents. American Medical Association, 
Chicago. 


The New York Institute of Science. An- 
other fraudulent concern denied the use of 
tne mails. Price 4 cents. American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


City Smoke Ordinances and Smoke 
Abatement. By Samuel B. Flagg. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bul- 
letin 49. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Health-Hazards and Occupa- 
tional Diseases in Ohio. By E. R. Hay- 
hurst, M.D., director, Division of Occupa- 
tional Diseases, Ohio State Board of Health, 
Columbus, O. 


The Healta of School Children. By W. 
H. Heck, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Virginia/ U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1915, No. 4, Whole No. 628. 
Price 15 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Turnock Medical Company. The 
Lynott-Katz-Read mail-order medical con- 
cern declared fraudulent by the federal au- 
thorities. Price 4 cents. American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


The Okola Laboratory Fraud. A modern 
modification of Colonel Seller’s infallible, 
imperable, oriental, optic liniment and sal- 
vation for sore eyes. Price 4 cents. Amer- 
ican Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


Recent Pamphlets 
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A Study of the Problem of Girl Delin- 
quency in New Haven. By Mabel A. Wiley. 
Documents of the Civic Federation of New 
Haven, No. 15. March, 1915. Tneodore F. 
Moench, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., New 
York city. 


Proposed Rules Relating to the Equip- 
ment, Maintenance and Sanitation of 
Foundries and the Employment of Women 
in Core Rooms. Industrial Board, New 
York State Department of Labor. John 
Williams, secretary, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York city. 


Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane, 
and Alconolics in Springfield, Ill. By Wal- 
ter L. Treadway, M.D., assistant surgeon, 
U. S. Public Health Service. A study by 
the national committee for mental hygiene. 
Price 15 cents. Springfield Survey Com- 
mittee, Springfield, III. 


Government Aid to Home Owning and 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before July 14. 


JUNE AND JULY CONFERENCES 
ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE CONVENTION, Ameri- 


can. Atlantic City, N: J. July 6-9. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, Westerville, O. 


HospitaAL Association, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 22-25. Sec’y, H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, Kings- 
ton, Canada. 

Brinp, American Association of Instructors 
of the. Berkeley, Cal. June 28-30. Sec’y, 
E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Burnp, American Association of Workers 
for the. Berkeley, Cal. July 1-3. Sec’y, 
Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Columbus, O. 


Mayors’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport, Conn., June 22. 


Meptcat Association, American. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Green, 535 No. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. | 

MepicrinE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 25-28. Sec’y, Dr. 
Charles McIntire, 52 No. Fourth Street, 
Easton, Pa. 


Nurses’ AssocrATIon, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, Kath- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union Street. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nursixc Epucation, National League for. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 21-25. Sec’y, 
Sara Parsons, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

PuysicaL Epucation Association, Ameri- 
can. Berkeley, Cal. July 21-24. Sec’y, 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 

PoLiticAL AND SoctAL ScreENcE, American 
Academy of. San Francisco, Cal., July 
31. Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Puptic HeartH Nursinc, National Or- 
ganization for. San Francisco Cal. June 
21-25. Sec’y, Ella P. Crandall, 25 West 
45th Street, New York. 

Purity Concress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 18-24. President, 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 


Housing of Working People in Foreign 
Countries. Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Whole No. 
158. Miscellaneous series, No. 5. October 
15, 1914. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Proposed Amendments to Rules Relat- 
ing to the Construction, Guarding, Equip- 
ment, Maintenance and Operation of Ele- 
vators and Hoistways in Factories. Indus- 
trial Board New York State Department 
of Labor. John Williams, secretary, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York city. 


Wages and Regularity of Employment in 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry with 
Plans for Apprenticeship for Cutters and 
the Education of Workers in the Industry. 
Wages and Hours of Labor Series, No. 9. 
Whole No. 147. U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
fone. G. 


RecrEATION, National Congress on. San 
Francisco Cal. July 5-10. Sec’y, Eustace 
M. Peixotto, 1058 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Ruravt Leavers, School for. Fifth annual 
session. Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, July 6-15. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
addressing the Division of College 
Extension, Rural Service Department, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


ScHoor, Hycrene AssoctatTion, American. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 25-26. Sec’y, 
Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, New York. 

SocIoLoGICAL CONFERENCE, Colorado. Bould- 
er, July 4-10. 


Women Voters, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President, 


Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dry FarMiNnG Coneress, Tenth Annual In- 
ternational. Denver, Col. October 4-7. 


Sec’y Ralph H. Faxon, Denver, Col. 

Epucation, Iaternational Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eucenics ConeGress, Second International. 
New York, Sept. 22-28. 

KINDERGARTEN » Union, International. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 17-22. Sec’y, Miss 
May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

NATIONAL 


Bar AssocrATION, American. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 16-19. Sec’y, George 
Whitelock, 1416 Munsey Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 

CoLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, Association of. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 16-24. Gen. Sec’y, 
Miss Vida Hunt Francis, 1225 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ConsuMeErRS LeEacue, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 


CrrminaL Law AnD CrrminoLocy, American 
Institute of. Salt Lake City, Utah. Au- 


Sewish Chautauqua 
Suorirty 


Summer Courses in Social Service 
New York, July 12th-25th 


for 
Rabbis, Social Workers, Seminary Students and 
others interested in Social wor 
Lectures—Field Worl 
Visits to Institutions 


Jewish Philanthropy 


SCOPE—PROBLEMS 
AGENCIES—ORGANIZATIONS 


Lecturers: 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel r. Boris D. Bogen 
Dr. Ludwig Bernstein Dr. Charles Bernheimer 
Dr. Morris Karpas Charles E. Fox, Esq. 


rs. William Einstein 


Synagogue and Social Service 


HISTORY—ORGANIZATION IN 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL AND CONGREGATION 
Lecturers: 

Dr. Henry Berkowitz Dr. William Rosenau 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise Rev. Harry S. Lewis 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein 


Tuition and Registration 


No charge will be made for Tuition. But a Regis- 
tration Fee of $5.00 will be charged for each student 


For BULLETIN containing complete Schedule, 
description of Courses, and information concerning 
Scholarships and Boarding Accommodations, etc. 


_ Address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
36 West 68th Street NEW YORK 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
S.S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 

Meals a la Carte 
Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from Tune 16 to first week in September 
PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. rite for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Breadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it > 
Congratulations ! 

Before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 
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gust 16-17. Sec’y, Edwin M. Abbott, 700 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Economic AssociIaATIoN; American. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 11-14. Sec’y, A. 
A. Young, Ithaca, .N: Y- 

Epucation Association, National. Oakland, 
Cal. August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FEEBLE MINDED, 
the Study of. 


American Association for 
Berkeley, Cal., August 2-7. 


Sec’y, Dr. A. C. Rogers, Faribault, Minn. 
Home Economics AssocIaTIon, American. 
SEATTLE, Wash., August 18-21. Further 


information may be secured by addressing 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

Housine Association, National. 
apolis, Minn., October 6-8. 
Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 
New York. 

HuMmANE AssocIATION, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J.-Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


InFANT Mortarity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MunicipaAL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Dayton, O., October 11-15. Sec’y, 
Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

MunicipaL Leacue, National. 
November 17-19. Sec’y, 
Woodruff, North American 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prison Association, American. Oakland, 
Cal., October 2-7. Sec’y, George L. Sehon, 
1086 Baxter Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Race BetreRMENT, National Conference on 
San Francisco, Cal., August 10-11. Sec’y, 
E. F. Robins, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Rericious Epucation Association. Oak- 
land, Cal., August 27-29. Sec’y, Henry F. 
Cope, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ScreNce, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. 

SocIaAL recieve ASSOCIATION, 
Berkeley, Cal., August 3-5. 
F. Snow, 105 West 40th 
York. 

StatisticAL AssocraTIoN, American. San 
Francisco, Cal., August 11-13. Sec’y, Prof. 
C. W. Doten, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AND LocAL 


TusercuLosis, Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence on. Indianapolis, Ind., September 29- 
October 1. Further information may be 
secured by addressing the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, 105 E. 22d Street, New 
York. 

TusercuLosis, New England Conference on. 
Springfield, Mass., October 8-9. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 
E. 22d Street, New York. 

TuBercuLosis, Southern Conference on. 
Columbia, S.-C., October 24-25. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


EXHIBITIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Denver, Col., September 27-October 9. 
Sor-Propucts Exposition, International. 


Minne- 
Secretary, 
22d Street, 


Dayton O., 
Clinton Rogers 
Building, 


American, 
Sec’y, Dr. W. 
Street, New 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
S Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St, 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr. 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
eation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.003 
Contributing, $5.00: Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M,. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York. New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene. 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers. Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, “social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, E. F. Rob 

bins, Dxec. Sec., 203 EE. 27th St., New 
York, ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Kast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec'y. Reports, 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT — National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 

position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


UBLIC HEALTH-—American Public Health 

Association, Pres., Wm. Woodward, 

Washington ; Sec’ y, S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Founded for ‘the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention,of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary [Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 38 months’ subscription, 50 cents, Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C, 


pamph- , 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 


face. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 

AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON. VA 


“Great 
Neither 


—Trains Negro and Indian youth. 
educational ‘experiment station.” 


a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. Frissell, 


Principal; I’. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine. Fifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides,. press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. IE. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison: Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. FB. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE~—Room 10 
Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 
Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 
Community Work; Organized Philan- 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. Frank Trumbull. Ch.: Felix 
M. Warburg and Irrances A. Kellor, V.-Ch. ; 
Wm. Iellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 


including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 


Women (National), Department of Immi- 

grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 I. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Inyites mem- 
bership. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
roblems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec,, 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


OOKS ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS—Survey 
Associates, Inc, 105 HE. 22d Street 
New York are publishers for the Russell 
Sage Foundation and agents for books on in- 
dustry, health, recreation, relief, civic prob- 
lems, immigration, sex hygiene, hospitals, tuber- 
culosis, settlements, prison reform, child labor, 
women in industry, vocational guidance, hous- 
ing, city planning. 
List of books on special topics submitted on 
request. Also current fiction dealing with so- 
cial problems, 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 
delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. 5 
ton Rogers Woodruff, Secy. Charters, com- 
sion government, taxation, police, liquor, 
toral reform, finances. accounting, efficiency, 
e education, franchises, school extension, 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


DUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN TOPEKA— 
a section of the Topeka Improvement Sur- 
vey—The Santa Fe Car Shops (bonus sys- 
, apprentice school, weifare work, pension 
tem), General Labor Conditions (unskilled 
or, street car men, organized trades), Labor 
iditions and Public Control (women’s labor, 
ges of women, child labor, workingmen’s com- 
‘sation, factory inspection and industrial hy- 
ne, employment agencies). 56 pages. 15 cents, 
pt. of Surveys and LExhibits, Russell Sage 
undation, 180 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—the Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 
»pared to conduct vice investigations for state 
municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
s. Members of the staff have participated 
obtaining the information used in such well 
own reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
iladelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
‘husetts; 105 W. 40th St.. N. Y. City. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 
Ww Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8. Childs, Sec’y. 
itional clearing house for information on 
ese subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
vose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-tThe Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ve on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
dustrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
omotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
ientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ve, and the results of reliable researches ; 
rnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
raveling Exhibits. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in. America operates through its 
ymmmission on the Chureh and Social Service, 
. Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
ce’? (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
rmation regarding social movements in all 
e churches. For literature and service ad- 
ess the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
 E. 22nd St., New York. 


SPISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 

4 Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 

e Field Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Church 

issions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ty. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
cial Service Committees. Elmer $8 Forbes, 
eretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
ston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

nperance and national prohibition movement ; 

oks, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
icts, cartoons. Scientific studies of the question 

inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
ciological and economic standpoint. We can 
rnish practically everything that has been 
blished on this question, anywhere in the 
tld; in English and various other languages. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. <A clearing house for information 

1 subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
| matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
stance given in organizing. ites 

lip. Club free; individual $1.00. 
fevenson, President: C. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
ve Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


_ eee eS 
ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 

rls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 

id its services are free irrespective of race, 

‘eed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 

ecy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 


R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 


Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 East 
42nd St., New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, [esults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Wxhibit 
material to loan. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD. HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
eare of crippled children, Juvenile 
Glee 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC- 
REATION—A Classified list of significant 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also it- 
cluded, Price 10 cents. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage oundation, 130 East 22né 
Street, New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
~ New York City. Howard 8. Braucher, 


Sec’y. 
Play, playgrounds. publie recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 
deals with the Basis of Public Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements}; 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans for 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 B, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application, 


Ci eanizatic ORGANIZATION—Charity_ Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John M. 

Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications, 
Conducts information bureau. Forty-second 
annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
1915. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. _ 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
a i in social programs in the United 
States. 


Women 


OMEN IN_ INDUSTRY—National Con- 

Sumers League, 6 East 39th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
eludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women workers, sweat- 
shops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women's monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor, 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
ie New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘’The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A,, 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home [Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Seattle, Aug, 18-20; Oakland, Aug. 26-28. Ad- 
dress Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Publica 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By the 
Factory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


RISONS —National 


Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City, 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 

isohn, Chairman, Executive Committee; R. 

Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas. Prison condi- 

tions throughout the country examined with 

recommendations for constructive reform, 

Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Ivurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings. The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request. The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. Russell. Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 BE. 
22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Rot temeais LOANS—National 


AMERICANIZATION DAY 


JULY 4, 1915 


IN EVERY CITY OF THE NATION 


American Citizens! 
Is E PLURIBUS UNUM as true now as ever it was ? 


| American Citizens !—Do you know— 


How many foreign born residents 
there are in this country ? Over THIRTEEN MILLIONS 


How many men of voting age are » 
not naturalized ? THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS 


How many immigrant adults can- 
not read or write in ANY language? Nearly TWO MILLIONS 


| Can groups of unnaturalized illiterates be factors of a united 
! nation ? 


Can you expect these millions to observe American customs, : 
American standards of living, American ideals, which they 
do not know, and of which they have no way to learn? 


What are you going to do about it ? 


Begin by carrying the message of American citizenship to every immigrant you can 
reach on this Fourth of July. 

See that they understand the meaning of America. 

See that they get to the celebration held in your town, and are made guests of 
honor. 

See that they get a “look in’”’ upon that life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness the 
Declaration of Independence guarantees to every resident of this country. 

Show them the way to citizenship— 


AND KEEP IT UP ALL YEAR. 


It is not Immigrants alone you are working for—it is America. 


$250 FIRST PRIZE . 
$100 SECOND PRIZE 


What America Means and 
How to Americanize the Immigrant 


with a Program for a Fourth of 
July Celebration 


for the best two articles on | 


| Write for information and send suggestions to 


THE IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA REVIEW 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


